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INTRODUCTION 


In the pre-British period, India was 
great a manufacturing country as an agri- 
cultural one. 

Ere the pyramids lf>oked down upon the 
valley of the Nile, when Greece and ll^ly. those 
cradles of European civilization, nursed only the 
tenants of the wilderness, India was the seat of 
wealth and grandeur. A busy population had 
covered the land with the marks of industry ; ridi 
f lops of the most coveteil productions of nature 
annually rewarded the toil of the husbandman. 
Skilled artisans converted the rude products of 
the soil into fabric's of unrivalled delicacy and 
beauty. Architects and sculptors joined in cons- 
tructing works, the solidity of which has not, 
in some instances, been overcome by the evolution 
of thousands of years. . . . The ancient state of 
India must have been one of extraordinary 
magnificrence/* (Thornton's Description of Andeni 
India, quoted in The Modern Ret^irw, January 
1921, p. 162). 

She was preHeminently noted for her 
Iron and Colton Industries. Regarding the 
Iron Industry in India* Dr, Benjamin Heyne 
wrote in his statistical fragments on Mysore : 

Since my arrival in England I have 
endeavoured to obtain information of what is 
known here of Indian steel, and of the result of 
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experimenbi which have been made with it ; and 
I am happy in being permitted to lay before my 
readers a letter from Mr. Slodart^ an eminent 
instrument-maker, to whom I was recommended 
for the purpose by Dr. Wilkins, which equally 
proves the importance of the article, and the 
candour and ingenuity of the writer. The letter 
is as follows : 

‘ Agreeably to vour request, I herewith 
transmit to you a few remarks on the wootr. or 
Indian steel. I give them as the results of in\ 
own practice and experience. 

* Wootr, in the state in which it is brought 
from India, is, in m> opinion, not perfectly 
adapted for the purpose of fine i utlery. The 
mass of metal is unequal, and the < ause of 
unequality is evidently imperfec't fusion ; hence 
the necessity t>f repeating this operatit>n !>> a 
se<'ond and very complete fusion. I have 
succeeded in equalizing woot/, and I now have it 
in a very pure and perfect stale, and in the shape 
of bars like our English cast steel. If one of 
these is broken by a blow of a hammer it will 
exhibit a fracture that indicates steel of a superior 
quality and high value, and is excellently adapted 
for the purpose of fine cullerv, and particularly 
for all edge inslrumenls used for surgical 
purposes .... I find the wooU to be extremely 
well hardened when heated t€> a cherry-red colour 
in a bed of charcoal dust, and quenched in water 
rr>oled down to about the freezing point. 

^ It is worthy of notice, that an instrument of 
wootz will require to be tempered from 40 to 50 
degrees above that of cast steel. For example. 
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ii a knife of ca*l »tecl w teropered when the 
luen ury in ibe thermometer has riaen to 45^, one 
of the woote will require it to be 49® ; the latter 
will then prove to be the best of the two, 
provided always that both have been treated by 
the workman with equal judgment and care. 

* I pon the whole, the wootz of India promises 
to Ih* of importanre to the manufacTurers of this 
Kiuiitry. It is admitted, by the almost universal 
roiiMmt of intelligent workmen, that our English 
steel is worsf* in quality than it was some thirty 
or f<irt> \ears ago. 'Hiis is certainly not what 
one would expe<*t in the present improved state 
of (heinit al scieiue : but so it actually is. The 
trouble and expense of submitting wooU to a 
M*4’<»nd fusion will, I fear, militate against its 
more general introduction. If the steel makers 
i India were made acquainted with a more 
f»erfft't method of fusing the metal and taught to 
(onn it into bars 1>\ the tilt hammers, it might 
then be delivered here at a price not exceeding 
that of f ast steel .... I am of opinion it 
would prove a source id considerable revenue to 
the country. I have at this time a liberal supply 
of wcNitr, and I intend to use it for many 
purposes.. If a Iveltei steel is offered roe, I will 
gladly attend to it ; hut fhr strrl of India is 
idrdly ihc best I have yet met n i/A.’ *’ 

In his ensays on Indian EconomicSf 
Mr. Justice Kanade wrote : 

" The iron industry not only supplied all 
bw al wants, but it also enabled India to exMrt 
its finished products to foreign countries, uie 
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qualily of the material turned out had al!H» a 
worId*wide fame. The famoua iron pillar near 
Delhi^ which is at leaat fifteen hundred yearn old, 
indicates an amount of skill in the manufacture 
of wrought iron, which has been the marvel of 
all who have endeavoured to account for it. 
Mr. Ball (late of the Geological Survey of India > 
admits that it is not manv vears since the 
production of such a pillar would have l>een an 
impossibility in the largest factories in the world, 
and, even now, there are comparatively very few 
factories where such a mass of metal could Sr 
turned out. Cannons were manufactured in 
Assam of the largest calibre. Indian umUz or 
steel furnished the materials out of which 
Damascus blades with a worId*wide reputation 
were made ; and it paid Persian merchants in 
those old times to travel all the way to India to 
obtain these materials and export them to Asia 
The Indian steel found once considerable demand 
for cutlery even in England. The manufacture 
of steel and wrought iron had reached a high 
perfection at least two thousand vears ago.” 
{First edition, pp. 159-160). 

As to the cotton industry of India, she 
used to clothe the men and women of the 
Qinstian countries of the West. 

It is a historical fact that when Queen 
Mary came to England with her husband 
after the English Revolution of 1688 , she 
brought a passion for colored East Indian 
calicoes, which speedily spread through all 
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of the community/’^ But this did 
not huit the EInglish philanthropi^tB of those 
days. They proclaimed a boycott of Indian 
go<Kb. To quote I^ky : 

“ At the end of the ftevenlecnlh century great 
quant itieat of cheap and graceful Indian c4iUcoea, 
mustinii, and chintzes were imported into England^ 
and they found such favour that the woolen and 
silk manufatiurers were seriously alarmed. Acts 
of Parliament were acvordingly passed in 1700 
and in 1721, alisoliitely prohibiting, with a very’ 
few specified exceptions, the employment of 
printed or dyed calicoes in England, either in 
dress <ir in furniture, and the use of any printed 
or dyed g<M>ds of which cotton formed any pait.^** 

In Christian England, it was 

“ penal for any woman to wear a dress made of 
Indian calico. In 1766 a lady was fined £200 
at the Guild Hall because it was proved that her 
handkerchief was of Erench cambric. 

But England did not then possess 
luilitical sway over the destiny of India. 
When she came to possess that power, she 
not only hoycottetl Indian gotxfs hut strangled 
Imiian industries by means which no one 

* l>rcky> History of I'nglmd in the Eigkutmth 

f*miurr, Vol. II, p. 15S, 

• lecky’t History of KngUmd in tkr Bigkiemth 

Crntmiy» Vol. VII, pp. 2SS^. 

t Lecky** HiMory of Engirnd m thr Kigkuemtk 

Century. Vol. Vll, p. 
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can pronounce to be fair and just. Wrote 
an English Historian : 

‘‘ The history of the trade of t otton < h>th 
with India aEords a singular exeinplihration of 
the inapplicability to all times and c in uinstanc es 
of that principle of free trade which adi^xalrs 
the unrestricted admission of a cheap article, in 
placT of protecting b\ hea\% duties a deaiei one 
of home manufacture. It is also a melancholy 
instance of the wrong done to India b> the 
country on which she had beiome dependent. It 
was stated in evidence, that the cotton and silk 
goods of India up to this period 1181.^1 could 
be sold for a profit in the British market, at a 
price from fift> to sixty per cent, lower than 
those fabricated in England. It consequently 
became necessary to protect the latter bv duties 
of seventy and eighty per cent, on their value or 
by positive prohibition. Had this not l>een the 
case, had not such prohibitory duties and dec rees 
existed, the mills of Paisley and of MaiK'hester 
would have been stopped in their outset, and 
could scarcely have been again set in motion even 
by the powers of steam. They were c rested by 
the sacrifice of the Indian rnanufartiires. Had 
India been independent she would have retaliated : 
would have imposed preventive duties upon 
British goods and would thus have preserved her 
own proactive industry from annihilation. This 
act of self-defence was not permitted her ; she 
was at the mercy of the stranger. British goods 
were forced upon her without paying any duty : 
and the foreign mAnufarturer employed the arm 
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of politiral itijuMitr to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor w^ilh whom he could not 
have contended on equal terms.” The History of 
British India, bv Horace Havman Wilson, Vol. I. 
p. ms, 

Anollier pjiglish officer wrote : 

“ Rverv one kno%ve how jealously trade 
MHTCls are guarded. If you went over Messrs. 
Douhon s Pottery Works, you would be politely 
overlooke<l. Yet under the force of compulsion 
the Indian workman had to divulge the manner 
of his bleaching and other trade secrets to 
Manchester. A costly work * w'as prepared by 
the India House Department to enable Manchester 
to take 20 millions a year from the poor of 
India : copies were gratuitously presented to 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Indian ryot had 
to pay for them. This may be political economy, 
hut it is marvellously like something else.** Major 
J. B. Keith in the Pioneer, September 7. 1891. 

How did England build up her in- 
dustries? 

India wa> considered to be fabulously 
rich and therefore .^^he was called “ Golden 
India.’' She was also ricli in industries and 
inanuiactuf cs. The object of the maritinie 
European nations in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries in trying to discover the 

• S<^ fbr srtidf^ ** Specimeft» of ladian Textiles, 
wbrrr are ibry ? ” ia The Modem Remem for December. 

ISOS, printed s« sn appendix. 
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sea-route to India was to bring into their 
countries the natural products and other 
articles which India then manufactured. 
India always attracted the gold and silver 
of the world by the sale of her products, 
both natural and artificial. 

Dr. Robertson writes on his Historical 
Disquisition Concerning India (Ix>ndon, 
1817 ), p. 180 : 

** In all ages, gold and nilver. particularly 
the latter, have been the comrooditics exported 
with the greatest profit to India. In no part of 
the earth do the natives depend so little upon 
foreign countries, either for the necessaries or 
luxuries of life. The blessings of a favourable 
t'limate and a fertile soil, augmented by their own 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they desire. In 
consequence of this, trade with them has always 
been carried on in one uniform manner, and the 
precious metals have l>een given in exchange for 
their peculiar productions, whether of nature or 
art.’^ A Historical Disquisition Concerning Inditk, 
Srw Edition (Ix>ndon, 18171, p. 18(>. 

Again : 

In all ages, the trade with India has been 
the same ; gold and silver have uniformly been 
carried thither in order to purchase the same 
commodities with which it now supplies all 
nations ; and from the age of Pliny to tne present 
times, it has been always considered and execrated 
as a gulf which swallows up the wealth of every 
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Other country, that flows incesiuuitly towards it, 
and from which it never returns.” /fru/., p. 203. 

But when England came to possess 
political supremacy over India^ she went on 
draining the resources of India to England, 
which the poet TTiomas Campbell referred 
to in the following lines : 

“ Rich in the gems of India's gaudy zone 

And plunders piled from kingdoms not their 
own.” 

It was this “ Indian plunder which 
enriched England and enabled her to build 
up her industries. This is borne out by 
what Brooks Adams wrote in his woiit 
entitletl ''The of Civilisation and 

Dec:ay.'^ 

“ The influx of the Indian treasure^ by adding 
considerably to the nation's cash capital not only 
increased its stock of energy but added much to 
its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement. 
Very soon after Plafsey, the Bengal plunder began 
to arrive in l^mdon, and the effect appears to 
have been instantaneous : for all the aiithoritieis 
agree that the ** industrial re\olution/’ the event 
which has divided the nineteenth century from all 
antecedent time, began with the year 1760. Prior 
to 1760, according to Baines, the machinery' used 
for spinning cotton in Lancashire was almoal as 
simple as in India : while about 1750 the English 
iron industry was in full decline, because of the 
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destruction of the forests for fuel. At that time 
four-fifths of the iron used in the kingdom came 
from Sweden. 

** Plassey was fought in 1757 and probably 
nothing has ever equalled the rapidity of the 
change which followed. In 1760 the flying shuttle 
appeared^ and coal began to replace wood in 
smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves invented the spinn- 
ing-jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived the mule, 
in 1785 Cartwright patented the power-loom. and. 
chief of all. in 1768 Watt matured the steam 
engine, the most perfect of all vents of crentra- 
liaing energy. But, though these machines served 
as outlets for the accelerating movement of the 
time, they did not cause that acceleration. In 
themselves inventions are passive. man\ the 
most important having lain dormant for centuries, 
waiting for a sufficient store of force to have 
accumulated to set them working. That store 
must always lake the shape of money, and money 
not boards, but in motion. Before the influx of 
the Indian treasure, and the expansion of credit 
which followed, no force sufficient for his purpose 
existed ; and had Watt lived fifty >eani earlier, 
he and hts invention must have perished together. 
Possibly since the world began, no investment 
has ever yielded the profit reaped from the Indian 

S lander, because for nearly fiftv >rars Great 
ritain stood without a competitor. From 16^ 
to PImssey (1757) the growth had been relatively 
slow. B^ween 1760 and 181.5 the growth was 
very rapid and prodigious. Credit is the chosen 
vehicle of energy in centralised societies, and no 
sooner bad treasure enough scrumu fated in 
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l«<>ndon to <»ffer a foutidatioii4han it shot up with 
marvellous lapidilv. The arrival of the Bengal 
silver and gold enabled the Bank of England, 

‘ whi< h had been unable to issue a smaller 
nole than for i2(). to easily issue £10 and 
£ir> Holes an<l piivale firms t<» pour forth a flood 
€»f paper.' ' The Iajh of Civilisation and Decay, 
pp. 2()3-2(>4. quoted in Digby's Pro%perou% British 
India, pji. 

From the tinu* Kiigland acquired politi- 
lal power in India, she destroyed Indian 
trade and indu>tries principally bv means i 
of : 

1. The forc ing of British Free Trade 
on India. 

2. lm|H)>ing heavy duties on Indian 
inaniifac lures in England. 

.1. The export of Raw' Products from 
India. 

Exacting Faciory Acts. 

5. The Transit and Customs duties. 

(>. (^ranting spetdal privileges to 

Britishers in India. 

7. Building railways in India. 

R. Compelling Indian artisans to 

divulge their trade secrets. 

Holding of Exhibitions. 
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10. Investing so^lled British Capital 
in India. 

11. The denial of self-government to 
India. 



Rl IN OF 

INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 


CHAPTER I 

THE FORCINC OF BRITISH 
FREE TRADE ON INDIA 

The native^ of England are a nation 
of shopkeepers. .All the world over, shop- 
keept*rs are reputed to be selfish and greedy. 
They understand their own interest-s and do 
not cure for the well-l>eing of others. These 
characteristics the English exhibited in a 
remarkable degree on the cKx^sivm of the 
renewal of the East India Company's Charter 
in 1813. Witness after witness swore before 
the Select (>>mmittees of Iwth Houses of 
Parliament that there was no need for 
English manufactures in India, and that the 
people of that country did not require any 
English-made goods ; yet the avaricious 
Englishmen invented schemes and proposed 
measures calculated to put money into their 
own pockets. Of course, they did not say 
openly that Indian industries should be 
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crushed to make room for English manu- 
factures in India, but the steps which Urey 
proposed to adopt were meant to bring about 
that end. 

To increase the sale of English goods 
in India, they a»lvo<-ated free trade. But 
this free trade was not to 1 h' reciprocal. 
English giMKis Here to Im* forced on India, 
but Indian inanufartures were not to Ik? 
allowed to Ik- imported into England with- 
out paying dutie> and taxes. Had free 
trade been reeiproral, English industries 
would have been crushed by fair competition. 

But the witnesses e^inincd before the 
Select Committee of the Houses of I.ord» 
ami Commons were not of opinion that free 
trade would lead to an increased demand 
for European articles among Indians. We 
reproduce below the evidence of some of 
the witnesses examined before the Select 
f'ommittee of the Lords. Mr. Whrren 
Hastings was the first witness examined 
Iiefore that (Committee. 

“ Are you of opinion lhat in thr event of a 
free trade between thin country and British India, 
the demand for British manufactures would be 
increased in any material degree in that country? 

-I believe not. I do not know why it idioold ; 
it may cause a greater influx of British goods 
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into that country, but it cannot increase the wants 
of the people to possess them.” 

Mr. William Cowper appeared also as 
a witness liefore the Committee. 

“In the event, therefore, of a free trade 
lietween the ports of this country and the ports 
of British India, do you conceive there is much 
prospect of an extended use of Britiab manu* 
factures or commodities in the country? — 1 
lertainh do not think there is any probability of 
su<h an extension/’ 

Sir John Malcolm was also asked die 
>amc question. 

“ fVorn your knowledge of India, can you 
form any opinion, if a free trade were opened, 
whether the demand for European manufactures 
in British India would be likely to be increased? 

Having always seen not only in the principal 
British settlements, but in every town where there 
were British residents, and in every station where 
there was a military cantonment, an abundance 
of European articles of every description that 
were exposed for sale at various prices, from 
articles of the best quality and in the highest 
preservation, down to those of inferior quality or 
damaged, and which market of articles was 
accessible to all natives as well as Europeans, 1 
should c'ertainly not conclude that there would 
be any immediate increase of sale from any 
measure of the kind, because consumption must 
depend upon the purchasers, not the sellers.** 
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He was again asked by the Ixirds* 
G>mmiUee : 

Do you apprehend that in the event of a 
free trade there will be any extension of demand 
for British manufactures? — Having stated that at 
present there is .... an abundance of European 
articles in every settlement^ town, and cantonment 
in India, I do not conceive there could be any 
immediate increase of the sale of those articles 
from any alteration in the system.” 

To I^rd Teigiimouth the same question 
was put. 

** I# your I^irdship of opinion, in the e\ent 
of a free trade between this country and India, 
a considerably increased demand for European 
articles among the natives would be likely to take 
place? — I think not. 

Will your l»rdship slate what are your 
reasons for that opinion? — That I am not aware 
of any manufactures in this country that the 
natives would be likely to purchase in any 
considerable degree : this opinion is formed from 
my knowledge of their modes of living in India.” 

Mr. Thomas Graham was also examined 
on the subject of free trade to India. 

Looking to the general habits of the natives, 
as well as to the degree of export that has for 
many vears past existed and now exists, do you 
think that thus opening the trade to India would 
incre as e the consumption of European articles 
among the natives of lndia?~I have no idea that 
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it would ; their habits are so different from the 
use of any articles of that description that I 
think it almost impossible that it should.** 

Sir Thomas Munro being questioned, 

“ From your knowledge of the natives of 
Hindustan, are you of opinion, that if a free 
trade were sanctioned by law between this country 
and India, there would be an> considerable 
increase among those natives of the demand for 
British commodities or mdiiufaclures?* 
said, 

** I d<» not think there would l>e any material 
iiK-rease <if the demand now existing for European 
manufactures and commodities : I think that some 
small increase would arise from the gradual 
increase of population, but I think none from a 
change in the customs or the taste of the natives 
themsehes.” 

Mr. John Stracey was also a witness. 
He was asked : 

Are you of opinion that if a free trade were 
opened between this country and India, there 
would he any materially increased demand among 
the natives of the Bengal provinces for English 
manufactures? I really should think not.*' 

Mr. Graeme Mercer was also askeil to 
give his opinion on the effetHs of free trade. 

“ Arc you i»f opinion that if a free trade 
were opened l>elween this country and India, 
there would be any materially increased demand 
among the natives of India for English manu- 
o 
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faclured or comiiiodilies?- -1 think no sudden 
iiureased demand for the manufactures of this 
country would arise from such a free trade ; the 
habits and manners of the natives are of such 
a nature as may be said to be nearly unchange- 
able ; their wants from other countries are few 
or none ; and from the period in which 1 have 
resided in India, I could perceive little or no 
alteration with regard to their demands for any 
European commodities/’ 

Mr. Thomas Sydenham was also a 
witness, and was asked : 

From your know ledge of the habits and 
wants of the nati\es of that country, do you think 
that in the event of a free trade there would Iw* 
any materially increased demand, among the 
nati\es of India, for European manufactures or 
articles? I do not think that there would l>e 
any material increase of demand, whether trade 
remained in present situation or were thrown 
<ipen. 

** Are >ou of opinion, that in the event of a 
free trade, there would be any greatly increased 
demand for F!uropean commodities? — Certainly 
not ; I do not setr how the demand is to be at 
all increased by the opening of the trade : the 
demands of course take plate from the wants of 
the natives there/' 

Mr. Charles Btiller was asked questions 
almost of the same import as the above- 
mentioned witness. 

Are you of opinion, that if a free trade 
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were opened with India, there would be any 
increajied demand among the natives of that 
roiinlry for European articles and manufactures? 

Very little, if any, I should suppose so. 

“ What are your reasons for that opinion? — 
Erom the general poverty of the people and from 
their not having any wish, as I have seen, to have 
oiir artic les, generally speaking/^ 

It is needless to quote the opinions of 
other witnesses as to Uie improbability of free 
tra<le leading to an inerease<! demand among 
Intlians for British manufactures. Yet the 
English people were determined to deprive 
the East India Company of its monopoly and 
have free-trade willi India. 

Hut they did not act on that precept of 
Christ whom they professed to worship as 
their Savior- -that prec ept which taught., ‘‘ Do 
unto others as yuxi would be done by.'’ 
They did not wish to give India that ad- 
vantage which they were trying to possess 
themselves. There was not to Ije any reci- 
pixM-ity. No Indian manufactures were to 
he admitted diity-fn’^e into England. What 
would have l>een the fate of Elnglish 
industries had Indian manufactures been 
accorded the same privileges as those who 
were natives of England were clamouring 
for? Why, the English industries would 
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have been all crushed in no time. This is 
quite clear from the evidence of the witnesses 
who appeared l)efore the Parliamentary 
Committees. Take the evidence of Mr. 
William Davies before the Select Committee 
of the House of I^rds on the 12tli April, 
1813. He was asked : 

Are you of opinion that if a ronsiderably 
increased capital were applied to the encourage- 
ment of the manufactures of India, and they were 
brought to Europe, they w«>uld not probably 
materially injure the manufactures of this 
country? — 1 think that if the exports from India 
of coarse cloths were greatly increased, that they 
might interfere with the manufactures of this 
country. A proof. 1 had cloths consigned to me 
from Madras which did pay the duly in England, 
and were sold in England, a part of which I have 
now in use in my own house after having l>een 
bought from a trader in London ; 1 am speaking 
of coarse cotton cloths.’’ 

Cotton piece-goods from India were not 
imported into England without duty being 
imposed on them. And this duty was a 
very heavy one. Mr. Rol)ert Brown, who 
appeared as a witness before the I^ords^ 
Committee, having l>een swom, was examined 
as follows : 

** Have you had extensive dealings in cotton 
piece-goods from India? — I have. 
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Do you know what is the ad valorem duty 
itnpoM^ oil piece-goods sold at the sales of the 
Company ?- -They are divided into three classes, 
the first is the articles of muslins, which pay on 
importation 10 per cent., and £27 6s. per 
cent, for home ('onsumption ; the second is the 
article of calicoets, which pays £3 6s. 8d. per cent, 
on importation, and £^)8 6s. 8d. per cent, for 
home ( onsumption : the third comes under the 
denomination of prohibited goods, which pay 
inerelv a diitv of £3 fis. 8d. per cent, on importa- 
tion. an<i are not allowed to he used in this 
country. 

No (Jiristian native of England ever 
propos<Hl to remove this ad valorem duty 
on <'otton pie<'e-goo<ls imported from India. 
Almost every one of the Christian islanders 
(except the inlere.^tetl merchants constituting 
ihf^ Yliisi India Company who enjoyed the 
monopoly) was clamouring for free trade 
to India, hut no one showed sufficient large- 
heartedness or magnanimity to advocate the 
importation of Indian goods into England 
on the principle of free trade. Had this 
Ikmmi done, English manufactures would 
have lK*en ruinetl. Mr. Robert Brown was 
examiiUHl on this siihjet't l>efore tlie Lords’ 
(-oinmittee. 

“ From your general experience, ran you state 
whether the i'otton goods manufactured in this 
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country have attained to the perfection of the 
India fabrics? — In many cases I conceive that 
they very much surpass them. 

“ Do you mean that the fine piece-goods of 
India are surpassed by the British piece-goods? 
— No, I do not ; certainly I mean the ( oinrnon 
and the middling qualities. 

Are there any spei‘ies of Indian piece-goods 
with which, in your apprehension, British cottons 
of apparently the same quality could not sustain 
a competition? — Is it meant by that to ask me 
in point of price, or in point of quality? 

“ Are there any spe<*ies of Indian piet e-goods 
with which, in your apprehension, British cottons 
of apparently the same quality could not sustain 
a competition? — They have certainly l)een very 
sucxcsafully imitated : and. as 1 stated before, the 
British goods have in some cases surpassed the 
others. 

.Supposing that Indian piec e goocls wen* 
to attain a considerable degree of home <’onsump- 
tion, would the finer sorts of them prexail over 
any British fabrics of the same kind that could 
l>e brought to contend with them in the market? 

If you mean the finer description of piece-goods 
to be imported without the payment of duty, thev 
would certainly interfere \ery much with British 
goods ; but it would be with the coarser goods, 
if the duty was evaded, with which the inter- 
ference would be by far the greatest in my opinion, 
in consequence of the low price at which those 
common piece-goods are sold at the Company’s 
sales; and the greater price of the same descrip- 
tion of goods of British manufacture. At present 
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the duly is so heavy, amounting to £68 68. 8d. 
per cent, for home consumption, that very few, 
if any, sold for the home market 

“ Supposing that India piece-goods in any 
great quantity were fraudulently introduced into 
the home consumption do you conceive that they 
might interfere with the cotton fabrics of this 
country, in spite of the expense with which the 
fraudulent introduction of commodities must neces- 
sarily be attended? — I think they would interfere 
very greatly and that the saving in the point of 
duty would amply compensate for the expense of 
.smuggling them. 

** Can you state the difference between the 
price which British w'hite calicoes from the 
manufacturers fetch per yard, and that at which 
Indian white calicoes of nearly the same dimen- 
sions and quality sold at the March sales of the 
Company ?- -From a calculation I have recently 
made. I find that the difference is from 30 to 60 
per cent., that is to say, that goods at the last 
March sale sold by the East India Company at 
from 30 to 60 per cent, less than the same 
qualities, width, and descriptions could be bought 
from the manufacturers." 

While they were demanding free trade 
to India, they were having a very strict 
protection against the importation of Indian 
goods in England. Mr. Gloucester Wilson 
was examined before the Lords' Committee : 

“ I)o you think that, in the event of the 
import trade from India being extended to the 
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out ports of this kingdom, there would be danger 
to the manufactures of this country, by the intro- 
duction of illicit and prohibited articles that 
might supplant those manufactures?- I am not 
competent to form a further opinion upon that, 
but that there might be an increased opportunity 
of smuggling oikI of course of bringing in 
prohibit^ articles, or articles that might interfere 
writh the manufactures/' 

They were afraid of applying the 
principle of free trade to the import of 
Indian goods into England, because there 
would lie smuggling and thus ruining of 
the English manufacturers. Mr. John Vivian 
was sworn and examined by the Ixirds’ 
Cximmittee as follows : 

Do >ou think that if there was (rotn India 
a free open trade to the port of l^iuloii. that 
that would greatly increase the smuggling to this 
island? — 1 should think it might : my reason (or 
so thinking is. that a great Company is not Sij 
fit an instrument for smuggling as an individual, 
or any association of a few individuals, inasmuch 
as the Company has not the name motive that an 
individual has . . . 

We have thus far ?^t*en that from the 
Indian economic point of view no c^ase could 
be made out for British free trade in India. 
India did not stand in need of British go<Kls. 
Dr. Johnson, referring to a certain class of 
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his counlrynien, spoke of patriotism as the 
last refuge of scoundrels. Similarly, phil- 
anthropy is tlie last resource of British 
exploiters, t/rononiic considerations failing, 
they pressed philanthropy into their service 
to prove the need of British free trade in 
India. The Select Committee of the House 
of Commons assuine<l that free-trade was a 
philanthropic measure calculated to raise the 
natives of India in the scale of nations and 
to civilize them! So Sir Thomas Munro was 
sworn and examined liy the Commons" 
(Committee from this point of view*. 

“ Have you ever contemplated the effecta of 
commerce in the western world, Uie share it has 
had in oversetting or sidlening the despotisms and 
(hanging the established manners of Europe, and 
in improving and enlightening the state of 
European society generally? — 1 have seen and 
observed that the eflect of commerce has been 
that of very greatly tending to the enlightening 
of most of the nations of Europe. 

“ If the same causes were to be allowed X6 
ha\e free operation in India, and to receive a 
just and prudent support from (rovernment instead 
of opposition, what in your opinion would be the 
gradual effect on the manners and prejudices of 
the Indians? — If the manners and customs of the 
Indians are to be changed. 1 think it likely that 
ihev will be changed hy commerce ; but eonimerce 
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does not seem to have produced much cflfert upon 
them.” 

We may imagine what questions an 
advocate of India would have asked in cross- 
examining the witness. He would have 
asked whether the civilizing effects of com- 
merce in Europe were due to the exploitation 
of Europe by foreigners, whether on the 
contrary the Europeans were not l>oth manu- 
facturers and sellers as well as purchasers, 
and whether it was proposed to make the 
Indians also manufacturers and sellers as 
well as purchasers. But no measure was 
proposed to infuse the spirit of commercial 
enterprise in the natives of India. On the 
contrary, free trade was meant to crush the 
commercial pursuits of Indians. Sir Tlioma^ 
Munro was furlher examined by the f Com- 
mittee. 

“ Arc not the natural habits and disposiliims 
of the people of India such as would lead them 
to engage with great zeal and ardour as well in 
commercial as in other pursuits, were the means 
of gain or advantage open to them? The people 
of India are as much a nati<m of shopkeepers as 
we are ourselves, they never lose sight of the 
shop, they carry it into ail their concerns, 
religious and civil ; all their holy places and 
resorts for pilgrims are so many fairs for sale of 
goods of every kind ; religion and trade are in 
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India sister arts, the one is seldom found in any 
large assembly without the society of the other : 
It is this trading disposition of natives which 
induces me to think it impossible that any 
European traders can long remain in the interior 
of India and that they must sooner or later all 
be driven to the coast ; what the European trader 
eats and drinks in one month, would make a very 
decent mercantile profit for the Hindoo for 
twelve ; they do not therefore meet upon equal 
terms, it is like two persons purchasing in the 
same market, the one paying a high duty, the 
other paying none : the extra duty paid by the 
European is all the difference between his own 
mode of living and that of the Hindoo, it is 
impossible tlierefore that he can long carry on 
the competition upon such an unequal footing : 
he may for a time with a large capital carry on 
some new' manufacture or improve some old one. 
suc h as indig<» or sugar : the Hindoo will wait 
till he sees the success which follows the under- 
taking; if it is likelv to be successful and to 
be permanent, he w'ill engage in it. and the 
European must quit the field. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that this cause will in lime operate 
so as to force all Europeans to the sea-coast, 
and I can have little doubt but that hereaft'*!. 
when the Hindoos come to correspond direrth 
with the merchants in England, that many of llie 
agents now' settled upon the t oast will, from the 
same cause, the superior economy and diligence 
of the Hindoo, be obliged to leave India/' 

Yet in the face uf lliese facts the 
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(Christian natives of England Avere very 
anxious to elevate, out of purely philan- 
thropic or altruistic motives, the c!ondition of 
the heatliens of India, by forcing their goods 
on them by means of free trade! 

'Fhose Britishers never ceased forcing 
their free trade on India. Thus Mr. J. A. 
Wadia, a ^vell-known merchant of Bomba>, 
in his written evidence l>efore the frulian 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18, said : 

“ W e must have roinpletc ronfidenre in tin* 
(rovernment. which unfortunate!) we have nol, 
and you have only to look at the post history 
of the English and Indian Govern ment*. W e had 
an import duly for revenue purposes. It was 
reduced, I believe in 1877, and abolished in 
1882, by the House of Commons, and the late 
Mr. Gladstone, an out-and-out free-trader, said as 
follows : 

‘ 'ITicre is nol a frecvlrade (/overninenl in this 
or in any <ountry, which has in»t freely admitted 
that the stale of the revenue is an essential 
element in the consideration of the application 
even of the best principle's of free-trade. W'ith 
regard to remission for import duties there seems 
to me to he something distinctively repugnant in 
the way it has bcN*n done in the time ot India's 
distress and difiiculty. W^hat an invidious, almost 
odious picture of inenualily we exhibit to the 
millions of India! The free trade doctrines 
which we hold so (Jc*ar that we apply them against 
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the feeling of the Indian people in their utmost 
rigour and without a grain of mercy, disappear 
in a moment when it is a question of dealing 
with those whose interests and opinions we cannot 
lightly tamper with, the free colonies of 

the Empire.’" (Minutes of Evidence. Vol. IV, 

pp. l.^S.|36^. 

But Christian England l)elieving in Free 
I'rade never admitted Indian goinls into that 
island on that principle. We read in The 
Modern Review for Feluiiary, 1918, p. 218, 
regarding Indian yarn in England : 

The following is an extrac t fr<nn a letter 
which Mr. Shapurji Saklatwala sent to the 
\fanchester Guardian but which that paper did 
not. for obvious reasons, publish : 

‘ On 2Sth March. 19U>. the Vt ar Trades 
Department prohibited imports of Indian >arns of 
lower c'oiint into this countr\ just when Indian 
varn id lower count, 6 to 20. was l>eginning to 
make headwa> in place of the Continental \arn 
shut out by the War, Tlie professerl object was 
saving of freight space. It was pointed out to 
the Board of Trade that the raw* cotton required 
to replace this yarn occupied greater freight 
space, and also demanded additional labour in 
this country at a time when shortage of labour 
was the predominant cry. The above representa* 
lion was made by the Indian community of 
London as well as by some Manchester merchants, 
w'ho could take an impartial view of the situation, 
as a distinct effort under disguise of a War 
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measure to shut out Indian yarn for Uie protec- 
tion of some Lancashire spinners. These British 
petitioners in Manchester would be able to tell 
you that opposition to them came from a power- 
ful party in Lancashire, who welcomed such 
protection, and who are still scheming to 
perpetuate it. The Manchester Lhamber, the 
Blackburn ('ha!nl)er, and the Operatives Unions 
did not then recoil at this retrograde measure. 
The Apostles of Free Trade and the upholders 
of e\en balance b^'tween India and England in 
the cotton trade adopted distriTt silence, or a 
secret agitation in favour of maintaining a severe 
restriction on irnportsS of Indian yarn, whereas 
I>ancashire \arn has had a wide open door in 
India.' " 

“ \eu India, from which the above passage 
has lieen taken, writes : 

* Manchester quietly welcomed tlial prote<Tive 
legislation against India, and how significant is 
therefore its cry for free trade! Where were the 
free traders hiding in 1916?’ ” 



CHAFFER II 


TRANSIT AND CUSTOMS DLTIES 

Th(‘ natives of England A^ere put to 
great straits by Napoleon, who threatened to 
cripple, if not altogether destroy, their 
industries and commerce by blockading the 
ports of the Continent of Europe. They 
were anxious to create a market for their 
goods in India. Witli this object in view, 
they did all they could to impose such terms 
on the East India Company on the occasion 
of the renewal of their Charter in 1813 as 
were calculated to promote their interests. 
They c»)vered their selfish motives under the 
«'loak of philanthropy. But a couple of 
years after the renewal of the Charter in 
181.3. the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
which resulted in the capture and exile of 
Napoleon. This was of great importance to 
Englaml. The English industries were no 
longer threatened with extinction. The 
blockade being removed from the ports of 
the Continent against English goods and a 
market l)cing created for them in India gave 
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personal knowledge that Mr. Donald McIntyre^ 
whose name must be familiar to you, busily 
employed himself for some years in collecting 
information regarding the cotton fabrics most in 
use and demand among the natives .... 
procured samples of ail kinds and species of 
cloths in use among the various classes of natives 

both in Bengal and the Upper Provinces 

\Miite jaconets, cambrics, long-cloths (an imita- 
tion of a species of Madras cloth), Dhootees, 
scarfs, chintzes, lappets, Japan spots, and honey- 
combs were then imported on a large scale which 
would find a market as soon as landed, at highly 
remunerative prices, and the imports were multi- 
plied as the consumption increased.’' 

How the Free-Trade principle on which 
the Company’s Charter was renewed in 1813 
affected the export and import trade of 
cotton goods in Bengal will be evident from 
the following statement published by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan in 183*4 : 


Statement of Export of indian and Import of 
European Cotton piece-goods and twist. 


Yc«r>. Cotton goods Cotton goods ('otton 

Exported. Imported. Twist 
Imported. 

Sicca Rs. Sicca R». Sicca Rs. 

1813 - 1814 , . 52 , 91,458 92,070 

1814 - 1815 . . 84 , 90,760 45,000 

1815 - 1816 .. 131 ^ 51,427 2 , 63^00 
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St4Urnient of Expert of Indian and Import of 
European Cotton piece-goods and twist. 


y<*ar!«. 

Cotton Roode Cotton goods Cotton 


Exported. 

Imported. 

Twist 

Imported. 


Sicra Rs. 

Sicca Rs. 

Sicca Rs. 

1816*1817 

. . 1,65,94380 

3,17,602 


1817*1818 

. . 1.32,72364 

11JJ2372 


1818*1819 

.. 1.1537.3a5 

26,58,940 


1819*1820 

90;i0,796 

15,82353 


1820*1821 

a5.40.763 

25,59,642 


1821 1822 

76,64320 

46,78,650 


1822-1823 

80,09.432 

6532351 


1823-1821 

58,70323 

37J20340 

1st year of 
importation. 

1824*1825 

60,17,559 

52,96316 

133,145 

1826*1826 

58.:34,638 

4U4,159 

75376 

1826 1827 

39,48,‘U2 

43,46,054 

832,743 

1827*1828 

28,76313 

52,52,793 

19.11305 

1828*1829 

22,23,163 

79,96383 

3532340 

1829*1830 

13;i6,423 

52,16326 

1535321 

1830*1831 

8,57,280 

60.12,729 

31,12,138 

1831*1832 

8,49387 

45,64.047 

4235317 

ia321833 

8J?2.891 

42.64,707 

2337307 


Sir CharletJ 


trulv observed 


“ Bengal pieire-goodj* have been displaced in 
the foreign market to the extent of about a crore 
of rupees a year, and in the home market 
irotton twist included I to the extent of about 
8() lacs, being in all to the extent of about a 
crore and eighty lacs. Even the trifling quantity 
of piece*goods which is still exported is for the 
most part made from English twist/' 
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In sympathising wiUi the Bengal weaver, 
whose occupation was gone. Sir C. Trevelyan 
remarked : 

“ What is to bct'omc of all the people who 
were employed in working up this great annual 
amount (Rs. 1.80,00,000), unless we favour their 
transfer to other employments by giving freetlom 
to those branches of industry in which India 
really excels?" 

But the Christian Government of India 
did not move its little finger to save the 
starving millions whose occupation was gone. 
It was not the interest of the English to do 
so. No, they were glad and congratulated 
themselves that the import of English goods 
into India was increa.sing every year, from 
which they concluded that India was getting 
prosperous! 

But while English goods were over-flood- 
ing the markets of India, because they were 
imported on the principle of Free Trade, 
how were the Indian Manufactures faring? 
Why, they were not imported into England 
without paying duties. Wliat was considered 
good for the Engli.sh goose was not con- 
sidered HO for the Indian gander. The table 
printed in the following pages, shows the 
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heavy duties which were levied on Indian 
manufactures when imported into England. 
It will he observed that the duties on some 
kinds of goods were lowered in later years, 
after their manufacture had been nearly 
crushed. 
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Appaadiz No. 5.— (0/" Affairs of the East 
FrinUd on 16-8^2 — 

A« *cco«iit ol IIm SoctiSc D«te« ol Duty ct»4rte«ble in 
showifitf Die Atteratiofis ot Dnty which have taken place 
Duly now eharfeable on aimilar 


Itl4. j ltt9. tits. ftM. 


Arrow Boot, par 
cent, on the ealue 64 6 


vJ. i. ». d. £. ». <J. £.».d. £ t.d. £.t.d 


And farther per t \ {vi; 

cent, on the i£ h 

▼alne. .. t 13 4 < s 9 4 ! •• 

Canes. V a I k i ny. ! 

Mounted. Painted | ; 

Of otherwise : 

Ornamented, oer \ | | 

cent, on ralne . 44 6 t il fit 64I0 0S00 0 30 0 0 30 0 ' 

And lurther per 'll 

cent on ralne. ; * 13 4 i 3 3 4 I " • I * 

China Ware, per ' ' ll 

cent on aalue ti09 6 8 II9 I6 $ its o 0 rs o 0 75 o c 0 
And tnrther per | ■ . j 

cent, on aalae. ; t 13 4 3 3 4 ... .. .. 

or Porcelain. Co- j i 

loured. .. t3f 6 S if9 I6 t its O C 7) 0 074 0 0 73 0 

or Porcelain. Plain too 6 • ifa is t its 0 o ,73 o ors o o 75 o 

And lurther per cent. j 

on aaluet of the 

•hone. t 15 4 . 5 3 4 .. I .. .. 1 .. 

Cotr Dope, per cent , ' 

onaalue. .. 64 6 8 41 til 6t to 0 30 0 050 0 0 30 0 

And fnrther per ^ , . 

cent, on aalue. • t 13 4 ) 3 3 4 . . ... .. i .. 

.. (^d. and ft only I * 

fo be made info | ; i ' 

Hats per cent. \ 

on aalne. ... ! 64 4 8 I 41 til 6t to OIO 0 0>I0 0 0 30 O ( 


64 6 8 81 til 6t to 0 30 0 030 0 0 30 0 


t 13 4 ) 3 3 4 
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India Company Vol. II. Pari 2. Commercial-^ 
pp. 592-607 ) 

EntfUnd on *11 Arhclei, the produce of Ihe Catf Indies. 
tioce the Year WH on fhote Article* ; and Ihe Rate* ot 
Article* imported trom other coanlrie*. 


! i ; ; Rale* of Duty 

1 now charce- 

i » able on like 

i ' article* the 

1M5. im. im. 1 U». tl». j 1»» t»l.l l«M j 

! j j j 

I I ;SrlU»li Foreits 

) I , Colo- \ Coun- 

11;! 0!C*. 1 IrtC*. 


' < i 

fi. * d.'£.*.d.i«.*.d. £ 1. d. £.* d ;£.*.d.'£ ».d fi.*.d. £. *. d. 

i I ; j • ■ 

0 0 footiooto 0 *<00 1, OOfOOfOOtC 0 t 

I ' : i i p*r ! 


JO 0 OM 0 OK 0 C » 0 C K 0 OK 0 OM 0 3 M 0 OW 0 OH 0 3 

.. .. .. j .. „ i ^ ^ 

30 0 0,30 0 0|30 0 0 10 0 0 30 0 P'lO 0 0 30 0 ojlO 0 0 30 0 o'x) 0 0 

•• 1 ■ i •• * ^ • 

30 0 C'30 0 C 30 0 0 30 0 C 30 0 0 30 0 0 30 0 0i[30 0 0^ 0 030 0 0 

1$ 0 0.1$ 0 015 0 0 13 0 0 15 0 0 13 C 015 0 0*15 0 015 0 »t5 0 0 


.. I .. I .. : .. ..J .. i .. .. 

0 10 9.0 19 9 0 10 9 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 5 Oj 0 5 O 0 5 » 0 5 0 


J ' • ’ : 1 1 

m 0 ffifOOO^OOp $ 00900500$0l09&0 i QO 9 0 
I f per too I 1 
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Appenilii No. 


Ailiclw. 

tail, j iti3. ; 

( 

1814. 1 

itia.i i 

im. ! 1814. 

! 


’ ! 

fi s <1*£ * d.\ 

£ % d 

..j 

C * d. |f , d 

H*lr m Oo««'« Wool. 

1 




H«auf*cl«r«« of. 

f 


; 

1 

or ol flair or 

1 


1 


Goaf's Woof and 

. » 



i 

any olber Material 

‘ 1 


j 


nol oarticularif 



i 

' 

eouAeraled or 

1 


1 


charted wilb 

1 



i 

date, oer ceoi on 





the eaia* 

m d tti i It St 10 067 to oar to O47 10 A 

And larlher oer 

1 




cent on the 




i 

eal»e 

111 Vi 3 a 

5 0 Of 


.. j 

Horns, r/4 . 6uSalo 

i 

1 


, 

Bull. Cow or 0«. 

0 4 0 0 5 6 

0 5 9( 

0 5 0 

0 9 0 0 5 0 

Ihc 100 

} Hall 


per ” 


And fnrtbtr oer 

I 


cwl. 


cent o« eaiue 

I 13 4| 1 3 4 

•• 


.. 

i.aconered Vara ^ 

J 




r>er cent, on ealoe 

«a « dii t 11 

*« 10 0 

at 10 odf 10 0>at to 01 

And larlbar oer 

1 




ceol on eafoe. 

t 13 i; 3 3 4 




Mat* and MatHof 





per cttti. on lie 

1 



' 

ualue. 

a« a f II 

at n G 

3C 0 0 

SO 0 O50 0 0 

fooorled froM a 





firtiiib Poaseitioo 

I 




per cant oo ibe 

1 




eaiae. 

M 6 III 9 II 

at 13 a 

90 0 d 

50 0 0 90 0 a 

And ftrlber oer 





ceol oo the eaiue. 

t 13 4 3 3 « 




Oil ol Aalieed per 




, 

ceol. o« eaioe. 

«• 0 ttl f It 

0 3 9 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 0 4 0 


) 

oer lb. 


i 



wt. 


t 
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i I i i of Dufy 

I I . oow cti«r^c> 

\ \ 1 I Abie ofl litre 

i ! I I Articles the 

j ( i > produce of 

ift5. 1H6. lltT. Ittt. t«ft. 1 ISM. ISJl. j ISM. 

i iBrftiih |Porei||o 
i Colo- I Coua> 

I 1 1 »*«. i Iries. 
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Appi^ndix No 6. 
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Some of the natives of Bengal who were 
manufacturers and dealers in cotton and silk 
piece-goods, the fabrics of Bengal, prestmted 
a petition, dated Calcutta, Isl Septemln^r, 
1831, to the Right Honourable tlie Lords of 
his Majesty's Privy Council for Trade, elc*. 
This petition was signed by 117 native^ of 
high respectability/* They wrote : 

“ That of late years your petitioners have 
found their business nearly superseded by the 
intrt>ducti<in of the fabrics of Great Britain into 
Bengal, tlie importation of which augments everv 
year, to the great prejudice of the native manu^ 
facturers. 

" lliat the fabrics of (Jreat Britain are 
(onsumed in Bengal without any diitio l^eing 
levied thereon to protect the native fabrics. 

That the fabrics of Bengal are charged with 
the following duties when they arc use<l in (irral 
Britain : 

“ On manufactured cotton^. 10 per cent. 

** On manufactured silks, 21 per cent/ 

“ Your petitioners most humbly implore your 
l>ordships* consideration of these circumstances, 
and they feel confident that no disposition exists 
in England to shut the door against the industry 
of any part of the inhabitants of this great Empire. 

• The^ duties were much heavier before . They 

to have been lowered, when the Indian manufac- 
tures had been nearly crushed, and to there was no 
posfibttity of their competina with the Knfltsh ones. 
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“ They, therefore^ pray to be admitted to the 
privilege of British subjciU, and humbly entreat 
your Lordships u» allow the cotton and silk 
fabrics of Bengal to be used in Great Britain 
‘ free of dul>/ or at the same rate which may be 
charged on British fabrics consumed in Bengal. 

“ ^ our Lordships must be aware of the 
irnincns4* a(i\antages the British manufacturers 
derive from their skill in constructing and using 
inachiiier), which enables them to undersell the 
litiM ientiiic manufacturers of Bengal in their own 
c ountry ; and although vour petitioners are not 
^anguine in c*\pe<iing to derive any great 
advantage from having their prayer granted, their 
minds would feel gratified by such a manifesta- 
tion of your Ixirdships' goodwill towards them ; 
and such an instance of justice to the natives of 
India, would not fail to endear the British Govern- 
inertt to them. 

They, therefore, confidently trust, that your 
lyvirdships’ righteous consideration will be extended 
to their British subjiH'ts, without exception of seel, 
country or c olor." 

This piHition, signed by 117 respectable 
natives, was unsuccessful. It was unsuccess- 
ful, l>ei‘ause, if the prayer of the petitioners 
had been grantCHl, it would not have promoted 
the ‘ interest and happiness ' of the natives 
of India, tor in the Charter Act of 1813 it 
was laid down that it was the duty of 
Kngland tt> promote the happiness of the 
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people of India! According to Sir I.epcl 
Griffin and many other Englishmen of his 
way of thinking, England stands in the 
relation of Providence to the inhabitants of 
India. So England knows what is good for 
India and what is calculated to promote the 
interest and happiness of the natives «)f 
India! 

When the alM>ve-mentioned |K‘lilion 
iinsurcessful, the London merchants (‘onmvteil 
with the Ea.st Irulia Trade, to show their 
philanthropy, addressed a letter to the 
Court of Directors of the F-ast India 
Company, dated 13th October, 1832, in 
which they wrote : 

“ t)eg leave to lay before your flonoinable 
Court a rase which appears to ns to Ik* one af 
considerahle hardship to the Indian manufacturer'*, 
and to the Indian export merchants, in order that 
your Honourable Court may examine into the 
same, and grant the relief we solicit on their 
l>ehalf and our own, as connerted with the Indian 
Trade. 

“ 2. Piecc*goo<lH rnamifaclured in I^ngal, 
pay upon their entrance into Calcutta an inland 
duty of 21 per cent., and no drawback thereof 
is allowed upon exportation to the l-nited 
Kingdom or elsewhere ; whilst upon indigo, cotton, 
hemp and tobacco, the whole inland duties are 
drawn back on exportation to the United Kingdom. 
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“ 3. It may be presumed that this distinction 
was adopted at a time when the latter articles 
were considered the staple productions of India^ 
and it was deemed exp^ient to the growers, and 
when the justice and policy of protecting the 
native fabrics was not so apparent ; few, if any, 
British manufactures being then imported into 
India. 

“ 4. But now, when the British goods are 
imported largely into that country, on paying a 
duly of 2\ per cent. only, and whilst the Indian 
manufactures are subjected to a duty of 20 per 
cent, on silk and 10 per cent, on cotton goods, 
upon their importation into the United Kingdom, 
it does appear to us, not t)nly reasonable and 
fair, but a measure of wise policy towards the 
natives of India, to reduce, as much as may be 
practicable, so great an inequality in duties, 
which give inarke<l a preference in favour t>f 
British goods : and no relief could be more 
immediately applied, with so little sacrifice, as 
the occasion of the drawback of the inland duty 
of 2J per cent, on pie<‘e-goods exported from 
Calcutta to the United Kingdom. 

“5. In proposing this course to \our 
Honourable Court, we l>eg leave to call its atten- 
tion to the policy (»f the British legislature, by 
which a bount> is allowed on silk goods manu- 
factured in the 1‘nited Kingdom (whether manu- 
factured from raw, or from foreign or British 
thrown silkC upon their exportation, of 3s. 6d. 
per lb. on all articles valued at 14s. per lb. and 
upwards, or say 2.5 per cent, on the 1 is. being 
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the supposed equivalent for the duties previously 
levied on the materials thereof and we trust that 
the Honourable Court will see the justice, under 
the peculiar circumstances of India, of following 
the same policy towards the native manufacturers 
of India, that the British Parliament has adopted 
towards British manufacturers. 

“ 6. An application to the British Govern- 
ment to reduce the duties on the cotton and silk 
fabrics of India imported into the United Kingdom 
has not been successful, though signed by a very 
numerous body of the most respectable natives, 
and this disappointment would, we think, tend to 
enhance the merit of the cont'ession now sought 
for. 


** 7. Having thus stated the chief points on 
which wc rest the expediency of the measure we 
propose, wc conclude by respectfully praying 
your Honourable Court to give early instruction to 
your Governments abroad to allow the inland 
duty of 2i per cent on piece-goods, the manu- 
facture of British India, to Ik* entirely drawn back 
upon their exportation to the United Kingdom.’* 

Well, philanthropy does not go hand in 
hand with shopkeeping. So these shop- 
keepers who were signatories to the aliove 
letter knew what they were aiK>ut when they 
indited it. It was not all philanthropic or 
altruistic considerations which have led them 
to recommend 
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“ to allow the inland duty of 2 ^ per cent, on 
piece-goods, the manufacture of British India, to 
be entirely drawn back upon their exportation to 
the United Kingdom.'’ 

But the above letter met with no better 
fate than the petition of 117 respectable 
natives of Bengal. 

The authorities were determined to 
destroy Indian industries by all means in their 
power. Indian imports were subjected to 
heavy duties in England. But it may be 
argued that England and the countries to 
which Indian goods were re*exj>orted from 
England, were not the only markets for Indian 
manufactures, and that their extensive native 
land gave to Indians a sufficiently large 
market. We, therefore, procee<l to show that 
in India itself oilier means were employed 
to crush manufactures and dishearten the 
manufacturers. The inland transit and 
customs duties were imposed on Indian manu- 
factures with the object, it would seem, of 
strangling home indu.stries. It was due to 
the exposure of the abii.ses and malversation 
of the customs officers that the Indian 
Govemment was compelled to take notice of 
the matter. Mr. Alexander Rose, when a 
memlK*r of the Supreme Council during the 
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Governor-Generalship of Lord BeiUinek^ 
mooted the question of the abolition of these 
duties. Sir Charles Trevelyan was appointed 
to report on the matter. The Report 
which he drew up was a very able State 
document referring to which Macaulay 
wrote : 

** I have never read an abler state paper, and 
1 do not l)elieve that there is, I will not sa> in 
India, but in F'ngland. another man of t\ventv« 
seven who could have written it." 

The nature of the transit duties and 
internal customs has Ix'en very well dest ribed 
by the Hon'ble Frederick Shore, son of Lord 
Teignmouth, in one of his “Notes on Indian 
Affairs in reviewing Sir Charles Trevelyarrs 
Report. He writes: 

“ The native system of transit duties and 
internal customs, partakes more of the nature of 
a toll. It is charged at so much per ox-load, 
pony-load, camel-load cart-load, etc., without 
reference to the value of the goods. It is. 
generally speaking, so light, that there is no 
temptation to smuggle ; there is no pretext for 
search on the part of the (aistom-house officers, 
no pass is required ; there are no forms to under- 
go : . . . . These lolls were probably payable 
every forty, fifty or sixty miles ; mi that, in 
reality, goods were subject to duty in proportion 
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to the diManre they were carried, which was paid 
by instalments as they proceeded 

The Enfilish, strongly imbued with that 
prejudice which is so generally prevalent, that 
every native custom or system, must, of course, 
be inferior to what should l>e introduced from 
England, in their wisdom, condemned the native 
arrangement in toto, and resolved to devise one 
which should free the merchant from these 

vaxatious tolls The principle on which 

the English system was formed was, to lake the 
whole dutv at cm c arul furnish the merchant w ith 
a pass, (tailed icwannah), which should free 
him from all puMncnl to the end of his journev. 
In the first plact'. it might have l>een supposed 
that as gootK wort* l«» pav the same dutv whether 
they were destined for a l<»ng or a short journey 
at least, the dutv would ha\e been fixed at the 
a\erage id what was paid uiuler the native toll 
system ft»r greater and less distant e; but no: - 
the standard fixed was the aggregate of all the 
tolls levied tm goo<is prtM'eeding lt> the greatest 
distances : thus, under the name of a consolida* 
litm, making an immensr' int rease of the dutv. 
This was the firj*l spcH'imen which the merchants 
experienced of the superior benefits of the English 
G<»\ernmenl, imposing a much higher tax on their 
merchandise than they had e\er paid l>eft»re. 

The next point is the pass, or rowannah, 
which the merchant procures, when he despatches 
his goods, which is productive of immense 
annoyance. Suppose a merchant from Futtehghur 
sent off a boat l(»ad of good** to Cah'Utta ; on 
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iheir arrival at that city, unless he could dispose 
of the whole lK>at'load in one lot, the pass he 
had received at the former plac'e was no longer 
of any use to him; he was obliged to carry it to 
the Custom-house, and exchange it for others 
adapted to the st'parate portions of his cargo, 
which he had disposed of to different people ; 
for this, he is <'harged an additional duty, of 
half a rupee per cent.; but this is trifling, 
compared with the loss of time spent in attendance 
at the Custom-house, and the obstruction to the 
free sale, and the removal of the merchant's 
goods. A pass is only in force a year ; should 
the goods remain unsold at the expiration of that 
period, the merchant can procure an exchange or 
renewed pass ; but he must give up the old 
pass before the expiration of the year, and prove 
the identity of the goods ; and he then will 
receive his renewed pass on payment of half a 
rupee per cent. If he fails, he must pay the 
duty over again ; and indeed, the didiculty of 
proving the identity of the goods, and the delay 
in the inquiry at the Custom-house and the con- 
sequent loss of time to the merchant is often so 
great, that many of them prefer, as a less evil, at 

once to pay the duly over again There 

are many other difliculties caused to trade by this 
pass-system, one only of which 1 shall specify. 
In many cases, it is impossible for merchants to 
pay the duty and take out posses : when they 
are going to fairs and markets (which are often 
held at places fifty or even eighty miles from a 
Custom-house), the) cannot tell beforehand what 
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quantities of goods they may purchase, or some- 
times of what description ; for, on reaching the 
fair they may find certain goods %^ch they had 
not previously thought of, very cheap ; and, 
therefore, may buy a considerable quantity : they 
leave the fair with their purcham, intending 
honestly to pay the duty at the next Custom-house, 
but unfortunately before they reach it, they must 
pass within the limits of one of its outposts 
(chokies), and according to law, the goods are 
liable to confiscation, for passing a chokv un- 
protected by a rowannah/' 

Then Mr. Shore refers to the search- 
houses and the right of search being a con- 
<ii(leral)lc impediment in the way of trade. 
He writes: 

lo prevent smuggling, it was deemed 
fUH'c.ssar> to establish an immense number of 
iheM* M'arch -houses, each containing an establish 
mcnl whose duly it was to compare the goods 
with the passes. By law, no search-house or 
c hoky was lo l>e fixed at a greater distance than 

four miles from a Custom-house But in 

practice the law was quite disregarded, and these 
>ear<:h-houses were spread all over the country, 
sonmlimcs at sixty or seventy miles distant from 

a (.ustom-house We will now consider 

the nature of the powers vested in the officers 
stationed at these posts. They possessed the 
right of searcb in Uie fullest extent and were 
supposed lo ascertain the species of goods, 
quantity, number and description of packages. 
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value of the goods, eti\, and that these agree with 

what is staled in the pass It is evident 

that the delay and expense to the inerthanl would 
he so great, that, were the law fairly enforced 
b> every search-officer, it would put an entire 
slop to the trade of the country. 

It has often been asked, why do not those 
who are subject to such extortions bring forward 
their (omplaints? Simply f>ecause they would lose 
rather than gain. ITiey would find it impossible 
to obtain any redress, or only at such an expense 
and delav, that the renw-dy would be worse than 
the disease. 

“ W'e hear loud complaints of the impoverish- 
ment of the people, the falling-off of the internal 
trade, and the dec line instead of the increase of 
manufactures. Is it to l>e wondered at? (^>uld 
any other result l>e anticipatefi from the intoler- 
able vexation to which all merchants are exposed 
by our internal customs? Mr. Trevelyan observes, 
that * the profestiion of the merchant in the 
interior of the country is both unpleaaant and 
disreputable, on account of the complete state of 
dependence in which the most respectable people 
are places], on the meanest Custom-house officer.’ 
' WTien respectable people in the provinces who 
have capital lying idle in their hands, and who 
probably complain of the difficulty of finding 
employment for it, arc asked why they do not 
engage in trade, they almost invariably reply, 
that they cannot submit to supplicate every low 
Custom-house officer on four rupees a month, who 
has the power of detaining their goods, under 
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pretence of M^archin^ them.’ .... Native gentle- 
men at Delhi have, for the sake of employing 
their <apital, engaged in the shawl-trade with 
Benares. The result has always been the deten- 
tion <if their goods at some Custom-house, and 
their giving up the pursuit, after having suffered 
heavy losses. The poor natives of India submit 
to all this, as they do to every other extortion and 
oppn^ssion which they suffer at our hands because 
they look upon redress as hopeless ; but hear the 
bitter romplaintn which were made to Lieutenant 
Burnes (who knew nothing of our Custom-house 
system ) by the merchants of Bokhara. They 
ai tually d«x*lared that the vexatious annoyances and 
♦ xtortion practised on merchants in the British- 
Indian provinces, were infinitely greater than they 
experienced in Russia. Peshawar, Kabool. or 
Bokhara I .... 

** The effe<'t of this system upon manufactures, 
is to diM'ourage all on a large scale, and to 
caust' the whole of different processes to he 
performed in a petty way, on the same spot, 
however inferior thi>se employed may be for some 
parts of the work, and however unsuited the 
Km ality may lx*. Where business is carried on 
on a large w^ale, the materials must, of course, 
often be brought in small quantities from a 
considerable distam'e. so that the great manufac- 
turer has to pay a double duty, — once on the 
raw material, and again on the finished article, 
while the small manufacturer and dealer, who 
goes not beyond the line of chokies, cither tc 
proiure the raw material, or to sell his goods. 
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avoids the payment of all duties. Shawls arc, 
by our extraordinary system, made to pay a 
double duty, both together amounting to 20 per 
cent., leather pays three times, altogether IS per 
cent., cotton four times, before it is made into 
cloth, altogether 171 per cent. So many articles 
are liable to double and treble duly, l)ecauM‘ the 
same pass which has been taken out for the raw 
materials docs not corresjumd with the manu- 
factured article.* 

Then in a postscript, Mr. Shore adds: 

** We have for years U'cn \aunting the 
splendid triumph of English skill and tapital in 
carrying cotton from India to England and, after 
manufaciuring it there bringing the ( loth to India, 
and under«<dling tlie natives. Is this any way 
surprising under sui h an intoleralde s\stem as is 
above described ; and while the staples of India 
are almost proscril>ed at h*»ine.^ In fact, if this 
be continued much longer, India will, ere long, 
produce nothing l)Ut ftKid just suHicienl for the 
population, a few coarse earthen ware pots to 
cook it in, and a few' coanw* c loths. On/r remote 
/his incubus and the tables mil very s(?on hr 
turned. 1'he other is the great self-complacence 
with which we talk of the confidence reposed by 
the people in our goveriimenl. judging from the 
large sums which they invest in the Ciovernment 
funds. What arc they to do with their money? 
.... Government, in their ignoranc'e, have 
done all they can to annihilate trade and manu- 
factures, which they will, unless they change their 
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measures, accomplish in a few years more (the 
number of boats laden with goods wfaidi used to 
leave Furrukhabad twelve or fourteen years ago 
was at least treble vdiat it is at present). Five 
or even four per cent, is better than nothing, but 
it needs not the gift of prophecy to foresee, 
that .... if the landed tenures in the North- 
Western Provinces were placed on a footing of 
security and if trade and manufactures were 
tolerated, — they do not require encouragement, 
but only to be exonerated from the present 
customs and duties, — not only would Government 
be unable to borrow at such low interest, but the 
price of the existing funds would speedily fall.** 

It is true that the inland transit duty was 
abolished afterwards, but not till the indus- 
tries in the British Indian provinces were so 
much crippled that there was no hope of 
their revival again. 

WTtile the Christian natives of England 
were congratulating themselves on the expan- 
sion of tlieir export trade to India following 
the abolition of the monopoly of the E^st 
India Company in 1813, what was the state 
of affairs regarding the Export Trade of 
Indian cotton and piece-goods to England? 
This question will be answered by the follow- 
ing table: 
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Ycaiis. 

Dales. 

Pieces. 

1814*15 

3342 


1818*19 

536 


1823*24 

1337 

106316 

1824*25 

1378 

167324 

182S*26 

1353 

111325 

1826 27 

Sll 

47372 

1827*28 

736 

50.654 

1828*29 

433 

32.626 

1829*30 


13343' 


The number ol cotton piece-goods went 
on decreasing year after year and Uiis state 
of affairs was not indicative of the material 
prosperity of the natives of Hindustan. 


^ P. 883, A|>peiMlii to Report from Select Commilleo 
CO the Affaini of the £mmX liidLi Compaiiy, VoL 1I« part 2 
(Loadoo, 1832). 



CHAPTER III 


THE EXPORT TRADE OF INDU 

SufTicient attention has not been directed 
to the export trade of India. The export 
trade mainly consists of raw materials. For 
the proper development of Indian industries 
this export of raw materials from India 
should also be prevented. It has not 
benefited India in the least. India very 
largely exports food grains, for example, 
wheal, rice and pulses. By their export 
their prices have gone up and thus scarcity 
is severely felt in India in years of drought. 
The export trade is to a certain extent 
responsible for the famines which so 
frequently devastate large tracts of the Indian 
continent. The object of every civilized 
government is to reduce the struggle for 
existence, as far as possible, and not to make 
it keener. Now the export of food materials 
has just the opposite effect. Therefore, no 
government which exists solely for the good 
of the people will encourage export of food 
materials. But it is quite a different thing 
with the Government of India. The interests 
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of India are aacrifioed for the benefit of the 
people of England. In hia work on National 
Life and National Character, Mr. Pearmtn 
write* : 

‘‘The ooro of India haa been tranapoited at 
unremunerative rates upon Government lines, in 
order that the food of the people might I)e 
cheapened.” .... 

Yes, it haa been “ cheapened but “ the 
people referred to here are the people of 
England, not those of India. When EIngland 
was an agricultural country, there were com 
laws meant for the benefit of the proper 
population. It ta necessary to refer to these 
corn laws to ahow bow the State had the 
interests of it* subjects at heart. I.«cky 
writes : 

” The older policy of the country was to 
prohibit aboolutely die exportation of corn, but 
with the increased production of a^icultural 
interest, this policy was abandoned at the end of 
the fourteenth century, and after more than one 
violent fluctuation, a law of Charles II established 
a system wfaioh was in force at the Revolution. 
Under this law free eoqioTtation was permitted 
as long a* the home price did not exond 
three millii^ and four pence a carter ; while 
importation was restrained by prohibitory duties 
until that price iras attained in the home market. 
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and by a heavy duty of eight ahilhnga in the 
carter when the home price ranged between 
mty-three shillings and four pence and eighty 
ahillings. At the Revolution, however, a new 
policy ¥ia» adopted. The duties on importation 
were unchanged, while exportation was not only 
permitted but encouraged by a bounty of five 
shillings in the quarter as long the home price 
did not exc'eed forty -eight shillings. Arthur Young 
has devoted a considerable space to the subject 
of the corn laws, and he considers the English 
law one of the highest examples of political 
wisdom. The system of an absolutely free com 
trade which prevailed in Holland, would, he 
maintained, be ruinous in a country which 
depended mainly on its agriculture. The system 
of forbidding all exportation of oom, which 

f irevailed in Spain, Portugal, and asany parts of 
taly, and during the greater part of tl^ century 
in France, was altogether incompatible with a 
flourishing corn husbandry. Prices would be too 
fluctuating — in some years so low that the farmers 
would be ruined, in others so hig^ that the 
people would be starred. It had been ^ the 
singular felicity ’ of this country to have devised 
a plan which accomplished the strange paradox 
of at once lowering the price <if corn and 
encouraging agriculture. * This was one of the 
most remarkable strokes of policy, and the most 
contrary to the general ide^ of all Europe, of 
any that ever were carried into execution ’ and 
* it cannot be doubted/ be said, * that this system 
of exporting with a bounty has been of infinite 
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national importance/ Burke declared that ex- 
perience, the most unerring of guides, had amply 
proved the value of the corn bounty as a meant 
of supplying the Elnglish people with cheap 
bread.”* 

Should not the Government introduce the 
provisions of the corn laws in India for the 
purpose of supplying the Indian people with 
cheap bread? A government which has any 
sympathy for its subjects, should not hesitate 
to do so. India is mainly an agricultural 
country now, and the laws which proved so 
beneficial to England when that country was 
an agricultural one, are sure to be equally 
so in the case of India also. 

In years of drought and famine, instead 
of food grains, other raw materials are 
exported from India which arc also detri- 
mental to India's interests. These raw 
materials consist of bones and hides of cattle 
which die in large numbers in times of 
scarcity. This export trade in hides ha* 
greatly affected the leather industry of India. 
The export of bones takes away out of the 
country one of the best manures available. 

* Letkft Hleory ot EaiJud ia llw Fi*hlwuh 
Ceatary, pp. tAW. 
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Then again, the export of cotton has the 
tendency of making it dear in this country, 
and thus its export hampers the development 
of the cotton industry in India. Cotton seed 
yields a valuable oil and is a good food for 
cattle. Its export, therefore, involves great 
loss. 

Thus we see that the export trade of India, 
as it consists of raw materials only, does not 
benefit India in any way. No agricultural 
country, least of all India, requires any 
markets in any foreign country for her raw 
products. No, on the contrary, all these raw 
products are needed to be retained in India 
for the proper development of her industries. 
Had India been an independent country, she , 
would have prevented her export trade by 
legislation. Why, England had to resort to 
this procedure for the development of her 
industries. Ixxiky writes : 

“ The offence of ‘ owling,’ or transporting 
English wool or sheep to foreign countries, was 
treated with special severity, as it was supposed 
to assist the rival of woollen manufactures of tha 
continent, and the penalties against this offence 
rose to seven years’ transportation. 

** Penalties but little less severe were exacted 
against those who exported machines employed 
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in the chief English industries, or who induced 
artificers to emigrate; and any skilled workman 
who carried his industries to a foreign market, 
if he did not return within six months, after 
being warned by the English ambassador, was 
declared an alien, forfeited all his goods and 
became incapable of receiving any legacy or gift.”* 

But the British Government will not 
certainly do that for India which proved 
advantageous to the development of indus* 
tries in England. On the contrary, it has 
been doing everything which may facilitate 
the export of raw materials. Heavy Govern* 
ment balances at the Imperial Bank of India 
are not made available to Indian joint-stock 
banks for promoting of Indian industries 
and trade but to foreign exchange banks for 
facilitating the foreign trade of the country. 
How far that serves the best interests of India 
/is discussed below. 

Docs Foreign Trade Benefit India ? 

Syed Mobammad Hossain, m.r.a.c., in 
his very valuable pamphlet on “ Our diflii* 
cuhies and wanta in the path of the progress 
of India,” published in 1884, wrote : 

* Lecky’s illstary ol Eaglasd io the EUghteesili 
CMtuy. Voi. VII, a. aoa. 
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It a pity that our well-wishers, without 
ooRsidering the circumstances of the people and 
the density of the population, conclude that the 
encouragement of trade (in its present state), and 
increasing the means of communication will do 
good to India. They ought to consider that 
Elngland, w^ith a population of only 390 per square 
mile, cannot produce enough for the consumption 
of its people, and has to depend upon the produce 
of other countries. In 18(^2 of wheat alone 
(omitting grain of all other kinds and meat) 
no less tlian 6*tJ71,622 cwls. were imported from 
other countries into England, and of these 
8,477,479 cwts. came from India — {Journal of 
Royal Agricultural Society, 1883, page xix) ; 
while India, with a population 416 per square 
mile, is expected to enlarge her trade by exchang- 
ing her food fi*r mere fancy articles and luxuries. 
We should go further in detail on this point, and 
contrast briefly the agricultural condition of both 
countries. According to the Census Report, the 
North-Western Province (which we have taken 
for our illustration) contains a cultivated area of 
540,420 square miles which is equal to 34,586,880 
acres; and the population being ^14,107,869, the 
average cultivate area per head is *78 (From 
xxi, page 2). The cultivated are^ of the United 
Kingdom is 50,432,988, and the population is 
35,278,999 (the Financial Reform Almanack, 
18^2, pages 75 and 1357), or 1.42 acre per head. 
Now, with all her improved and scientific agri- 
culture, with the outlay of large capital with 
artificial manures and the aid of machinery, with 
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an average yield of 30 bushels per acre England 
cannot support her people; yet India, with her 
miserable modes of farming, with such insigni- 
ficant farms and implements, with a scarcity of 
measures and means of irrigation, with an average 
yield of only 13 bushels (as per famine Report) 
or 18.7 bushels (per Oudh Gazetteer ”) per acre, 
is expected to prosper by her trade, viz., exporta- 
tion of grain and by the increase of the means of 
communication. The result of this trade is that 
w^hen a bad year comes, or if in any year there 
is a falling off in the quantity of rainfall* famine 
threatens the country* thousands of people help- 
lessly die, and the whole affairs of the country 
are disturbed. In ordinary seasons* during four 
months of the year — May, June, December, and 
January, the lower class of peasants support their 
existence by living on wild herbs and wild grass 
seeds, the Mango and Mohwa fruit, or taking 
loans of grain from grain dealers.* • 

According to the Famine Commission Report, 
(Part i, p. 50) in a season favourable throughout 
India, that is if there be no local requirements 
in any part of the country, owing to famine or a 
bad year, India has a surplus of .S0,(XX),(XX) tons 
of grain for exportation from her produce. To 
make up this amount, Bengal is estimated to 
contribute the largest quantity, i.e., 1,200,000 tons, 
and the other eight provinces an average of less 
than 30, (XX) tons. Of these our Province (N. W. P., 
which is taken for our example), can send from 
its produce, after the consumption of its popula- 
tion, 60, (XX) tons. Now we can calculate how 
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much the Province could enrich its population 
simply by exporting its surplus food. It has 
been provcf] above that the Province has nothing 
from its manufactory and industry to send abroad; 
and, as a matter of fact, besides a little opium 
and indigo, it does not grow any more valuable 
thing, such ns ten, coffee, or even cotton to such 
an extent that the produce need be taken into 
consideration. After all, then, there is nothing 
else left but grain for our trade. Now, for the 
sake of example, suppose that the Province 
yields, in an average year, a surplus of 660,000 
tons, and that there is no increase of population 
to affect the surplus quantity, and that the whole 
quantity consists exclusively of wheal, and that 
it is Mml to the market of extreme profit, say to 
London. Suppose further that our wheat is, in 
quality and in price equal to the American and 
Russian wheat in the market and that the demand 
for and the price of wheal (which has an incli- 
nation to fain also remained as it is at present^ 
and let the rale of exchange he taken as not 
worth-considering, then I say, under all these 
favourable circumstances, our 660,000 tons of 
wheat, which arc equal to 1 ,478,400,(XK) lbs., at 
the prcMMil average rate of (round number), 
Rs. 27 equal to *i5s. Id. per quarter (or 500 lbs.), 
would he worth in round numbers Rs. 79,900,000. 
Excluding all other charges, such as commission 
on both sides, local freight, etc., the mere carriage 
of this quantity from India at the rate of 4^ 
or Rs. 24 per 2,000 lbs. amounts to Rs. 17,740,800. 
Now after deducting this sum from the total value 
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of the wheat, our net income is Rs. 62,159,200. 
The population being 44,107,869, therefore income 
from this trade per head per annum including 
cost and profit, is, at most 1 rupee and 7 annas 
equal to 2s, 4d.^^ 

N. B . — The question of the charges of local 
carriages needs a full discussion in two respects: 

(1) The heavy rate, which is fully treated 
by Major Baring in his resolution, in which he 
proves that carrying 1 ton of wheat for 600 miles 
costs in India as much as it costs in America for 
carrying the same quantity more lliaii 1,000 miles, 
etc. 

(2 1 Owing to the railways being made 
with foreign capital our country derives very 
little benefit from what we pay for carriage.* • 

‘‘ The reader should judge for himself, and 
consider whether this sort of trade has a tendency 
to increase the material prosperity or to cause 
the underfeeding of the people.” (pp. 59-61). 



CHAPTER IV 


THE RUIN OF INDUN 
MANUFACTURES 

The Board of Control of the East India 
Company proposed a list of queries upon 
subjects relating to the Trade with India. 
The queries were eleven in number and the 
list was conspicuous by the absence from it 
of any query relating to the welfare of any 
Indian manufacture. The answers to these 
queries are so instructive and tliey throw such 
sideli^ts on the ruin of Indian manufactures 
that extracts from them are given below. 

The first query was : 

“ What faciiitim have been afforded to persons 
trading with India, since the opening of the trade 
in 1814, by the repeal or modification of Duties 
nr of Regulations in India injuriously affecting 
the Commercial Transactions of individuals?” 

Mr. Larpent’s answer to this query ran 
as follows ; 

“ The import duties on the manufactures have 
been reduced to 21 per cent, ad wdorem, and 
many of the staple articles admitted free ol duty. 
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Regulations have been made to prevent, if 
possible, the injury sustained by the private 
merchant when in competition witli the Company 
in the provision of silk, and the purchase of 
other articles. 

Transit duties have been modified and 
drawn back in many instances. 

** Permission is given under the Regulation 
of the 7th May, 182^i, then applicable to coffee, 
subsequently extended to indigo, to British subjects 
to hold lands in their own names on leases for 
60 years.” 

Mr. Sullivan in replying to this query, 
said : 


Since the opening of the trade in 1814, all 
inland duty on cotton has been taken off; when 
exported to China the duty has been lowered to 
five per cent., and if the cotton is exported to 
England, no duty whatever is levied. 

** The Honourable Company’s cloth investment 
has been discontinued for some time, all the 
weavers to the southward have been at the private 
merchants’ command, to make up any quantity 
of cloth they might wish for.” 

One Mr. Crawford in reply wrote : 

” With respect to duties, the Statute of 1813 
enacted, that no new tax should l>e imposed 
without the sanction of the home authorities. A 
new schedule of reduced duties was accordingly 
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transmitted from England, and passed into a law 
by the Indian Government in 1815. Fortunately 
for the commercial intercourse with Great Britain, 
the rate of duties then adopted has in general 
been steadily adhered to.” 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
wrote: 

“ The admission of wollens, metals and 
marine stores into India, free of duty, has un- 
doubtedly given great facility to the trade in these 
articles.” 

Thus the replies to the query show how 
the Charter Act of 1813 benefited the natives 
of England in their commercial transactions 
with India. 

Tlie second query was a very impiortant 
one and its answers cover more than eleven 
pages of folio volume of the Report. This 
query ran as follows: 

“ To what extent has the Trade with India 
increased since 1814s and with regard to the 
Exports from Great Britain, what degree has the 
increase consisted of British Staples?” 

The answers given to this query contain 
several useful tables showing the increase 
of Exports of British goods into India. 

From Parliamentary Papers, 9th Febru- 
ary, 1830, No. 37, the amount of value of 
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British manufactures exported in 1814-1$ 
to all parts of India was in 

£ 

1814: Elast India Conmany 826,558 
Private Trade 1,048,132 

1,874,690 

But according to Mr. Larpent the Export 
Trade of the United Kingdom to India, in 
the year 1830, was £3,032,658, or an in- 
crease of nearly 62 per cent, in 16 years. 

In reply to the above query, Mr. Bracken 
wrote: 

“ It has increased very considerably, parti- 
cularly with Bengal and Bombay : 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Bengal 

£ 

£ 

1813—14 

877,917 

2,767,624 

1827—28 

24232,725 

4,898.018 

Bombay 

1813—14 

92,698 

.305.154 

1827—28 

819,693 

508.592 


“ In the year 1828-29 there was a still greater 
increase at Bombay; the imports amounting that 
year to £7814248, aiid the exports £833,767. In 
the same year there was a decrease in the whole 
import ai^ export trade of Bengal with Great 
Britain of £421,364, occasioned by the decreased 
exports of the East India Company, otherwise 
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there \%oulcl ha\e been an augmentation; the 
private trade having iiK-reaJvd £260.604. 

‘‘The trade of Great Britain vsilh Madra.^ 

has also increased, but not to the same extent. 

Imports. Exports. 

Madras £ £ 

In 1813-14 271,749 436,513 

., 1827 -28 2.58,7iO 715,873 

“ On the increased exports from Great Britain 
to India since 1814. a large proportion is formed 
of British staples and manufactures, embracing 

British l apital and industrx. The following parti- 
culars are not unworthv of attention, more 
c>pe( ially cotton twist : 

“ Statement showing the value of the Prim i- 
pal Arti(4es of Export < from England l to India 
in 1814 and 1828. 


Arliclr'j. 

181t 

1828 

Itu Tease. 


i 

i 

£ 

Brf-r and AN* 

50.022 

W.037 

49.015 

British Colton Manu 
faotiirc 

1W.4B0 

1.621.560 

1.5 12.080 

Britiidi (aiUoii Twi*»i 
Manufartnrf 


388,888 

388.881 

F^arthrnwarr 

10,747 

26.625 

15,878 

(da^s 

f>8.445 

114978 

46.5r> 

Harciwarr and Cutlery . . 

26^5 

78,765 

51.882 

Iron, bar and boh 

107.927 

1 5.5.038 

47,111 

„ cast and wrought 

,55.1.54 

102.6*29 

47,475 

Leather and Saddlery . . 

21,637 

46.187 

24.550 

Linen Manufaciiiret^ 

23.4:vt 

36,120 

12.686 

Machinery 

6,045 

ia3,676 

97.63,3 

Speller 1 1 ) 

Nil. 

59,486 

59.486 

Stationery 

38,49t 

84.735 

462J41 


0 
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In answering this query, Mr. Crawford 
wrote: 

‘*The actual exports of 1814 were £1,403,362, 
so that in 14 years’ time the increase was more 
than three-fold, not to say that the prices of 1814 
were high war prices, and those of 1828 low 
peace prices.” 

“ The exports have generally consisted of 
British staple manufactures, and the following 
short enumeration will show the increase between 
1814 and 1828. 

*M1) In 1827, the exportation of spelter to 
Calcutta was much larger — £104,822. 
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1814 1828 

IkMird clothft, stuffs 
and camleta picccsi 17,7^ 4^,502 

Calicoes plain, print- 
ed, etc., yds. .. 680,234 34^43,110 

Cotton, Twist lbs. . . 8 4,358,185 

In answer to this query, the 
Chamber of Commerce and East 


lncn'a'»e 
pt*r crnl. 
178.20 

5,022.22 
56,97722 12.50 * 

Manchester 
India Cone 


mittee wrote: 

‘‘The increase in the staples of Laiuasliire 
is believed to be without a parallel. The export 
of British cotton manufactures and twist to India 
and China, in the years ending Sth January, 
1815 to 1831, is exhibited by the annexed table, 
framed from papers presented to the House of 
Commons. 



White or 

Printed or 


< iotlofl 


plain 

Dyed 

Total 

Tw 1-*! . 


Manufac- 

Manufac 




turer. 

turen. 




Yard«. 

Yardr. 

^ arcK. 


1815 

213,406 

604300 

818,208 

8 

1616 

489,399 

866,077 

1 ,.t55.476 


1817 

714,611 

991.147 

1,705,758 

624 

1818 

2,468.024 

2368.705 

5316.72') 

2.701 

1819 

9,614,381 

4327,665 

83i2.046 

1362 

1820 

3,414360 

3,713301 

7,127.661 

971 

1621 

6.724331 

7301345 

14325376 

22t 

1622 

9,919,136 

9.976378 

193%,014 

5365 

1623 

11,742339 

9,029304 

20.74134-5 

22,200 

1824 

13,750.921 

9340313 

23391.734 

121,500 

1825 

14358315 

9366358 

24324,57.3 

105350 

1826 

14314396 

8344387 

23.057383 

235.360 

1627 

16306301 

I031B302 

26325,ia3 

919,387 

1828 

24,786340 

12,962,765 

37,749305 

3,063356 

1629 

27,086.170 

10.498366 

37366336 

4349319 

1630 



39,773398 

3.185319 

mi 



52.179344 

1,494,995 
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“ The following table, showing the total value 
of menhandise imported at Calcutta from Great 
Britain by the private trade, for 15 years, say, 
froiii I<{I3-14 to 1827-28, has been communicat^ 
b> a merchant of Calcutta The conti- 

nuation of the table for the two years 1829-30 
and 1830-31. is taken from Bell’s Comparative 
View of the Commerce of Bengal. The particulars 
of the >ear 1828-29 are wanting. ’’ 

'I'he price of almost every raw produce 
of India was much lower in England in 1830 
than in 1814. This either goes to show that 
the private traders who were let loose on 
India by the Charter Act of 1813 were com- 
{>elling the mild natives of this country to 
.sell their raw produce at such a low price 
as the English Christians dictated to them, 
or tliat there being no or little demand for 
their raw products in India (for the indigen- 
ous industries and manufactures had almost 
Iteen crushed), the growers and producers 
<*f them sold them at very low prices. Such 
would seem to be the case with such articles 
as cotton, wool, and raw silk. In 1793, one 
|M>und of cotton-wool fetched Is. %d. but in 
1815, it was priced ll*/->d. and in 1831 5d. 
only. In 1793, one pound of raw silk was 
priceil 21s.. in 1815, 18s. Id. and in 1831, 
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13s. only. It is preposterous to sup- 

pose that the prices were high before 1813 
on account of the monopoly of trade being 
enjoyed by tlie East India Company. Even 
then much of the profit remained in India, 
as wages of the middlemen. Tlie Banians 
or Sircars, as they were called, employed 
by the company to purchase Indian Staples 
for them, were natives of India. 

From the testimony of Mr. Sullivan, it 
appears that the private merchants were not 
very fair in their dealings with the natives. 
He wrote: 

. but, nevertheless, the Honourable 
Company paid more for their gooda than the 

{ uivate merchant, which may be accounted for as 
ollowing : no public agent can ever procure any 
large quantity of goods at the same price the 
private merchant docs; the private merchant’s 
purchases are limited, and when he does not 
wish to exceed a stipulated sum, and cannot 
procure the article he wants on his own terms, 
will decline purchasing. With the public agent 
it is different : the native agent knows as well 
as the resident that he has received certain orders 
to purchase a certain quantity to be ready by a 
certain tune : they keep up their price, and make 
the resident on most occasions come into their 
terms. The dharges on the Honourable Com- 
pany's goods are great from the nature of the 
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carriage, and I do not think they can derive any 
advantage from their trade except by way of 
remittance.” 

The interests of the Indian producer were 
sacrificed for the benefit of Englishmen. 
For what did the lowering of the price of 
Indian products mean? Mr. Wood wrote: 

“If by any change in the system of conduct- 
ing the Indian trade the price of its products 
could !>e reduced the interests of the Indian 
cultivator or producer would suffer. A high price 
in India operates as a premium to industry, in 
the same way os a high price of corn in England, 
and if the price of sugar, indigo, or cotton were 
to fall, it would cause the land producing the 
same to be thrown out of cultivation, or to be 
cultivated by some crop which would yield a 
greater return than the articles now cultivated for 
exportation.” • 

The above remarks of Mr. Wood were 
quite true. 

How the industries of India were ruined 
by the Free Trade policy of England since 
the passing of the Charter Act of 1813, die 
following will show* 

^ P. 380 (Apj^dix 4), VoK II, part 2, Affairs oi 
the East India Company. Ordmd by the Hoeee of 
Commons to be printed I6ch Augnst, 1832. 
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Mr. Mafkillop wrote : 

‘‘Prior to 181 i. lolton piece-goods Here 
shipped extensively to England from Bengal, and 
a considerable supply of raw cotton was also sent 
frequently from lK)th Bengal and Bombay; .... 

The exports to India have increased consider- 
ably since 1814 : then, for instance, speller, 
cotton yarn, and <'otton piece-goods were usually 
imported into Europe from India, but now they 
arc all exported from England in very large 
quantities." 

Mr. Rickards wrote : 

“ The principal artic les imported int(» India 
from Britain, are cotton piece-goods, twist, 
woollens and metals, including spelter .... of 
the increase* of British manufactured articles which 
has taken place in the period alluded to, some 
idea may be formed from the following facts 
given in e\idence. The first import of cotton 
twist into India occurred in 182). In 1824, aixmt 
120,000 lbs. were imported; in 1818, about 
4,0Ck),000 lbs. In 1815 the importation of British 
white and printed cotton goods into India, was 
about 800,000 yards; in 1830, it was alrout 
45,000,000 yards.’’ • 

The answers which the fourth query 
elicited are very important, as they throw 
much sidelight on the mode in which the 

•p. :>i7. Ibid. 
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East India Company carried on their com- 
mercial transactions in India. The query 
ran as follows : 

“ What arc the prarlkal effects of the union 
of Government with trade in India? In point of 
fact, have the powers of Government been 
employed to place rival merchants under any 
unfair disadvantages in trade? Has rivalry in 
trade been found to be productive of any undue 
bias to the proceedings of Government as a 
(iovernmenl, when rival Merchants are concerned? 
If any inconveniences to the public do in fact 
arise from the union of the two operations, do 
they or do they not outweigh the advantages of 
the Company/' 

In answer to this the Liverpool East India 
Committee wrote : 

** The system pursued by the East India 
Company in the conduct of their commercial 
transactions in India may generally be said to 
be oppressive to the interests of the British 
merchants, and unprofitable to themselves. 

We believe that the practical effei'ts of the 
union of government with trade in any country 
must be prejudicial to the general interests of 
commerce; and that this has bwn the case with the 
East India Company there is abundant evidence 
to prove. 

It has been shown that the native dealers 
in India are both afraid and unwilling to dispose 
of these articles of produce to private merchants. 
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which the Company arc in the habit of purchasing 
until they have first ascertained their wants, and 
the wishes of commercial agents; and it must be 
obvious, that where the public revenue of the 
State is brought into collision w'ith the capital 
of private merchants in the same market, the 
result must be disadvantageous to the latter/* 

Mr. Larpenl in answer to tlie above query, 
quoted the memorial of London merchants in 
which they stated that. 

So long as the Slst Regulation of the 
Bengal Government, of the year 1793, remains 
unrepealed, the East India Company avails itself 
of its political authority to increase its merfuintile 
profits. 

When it is considered how strong the 
habitual feelings of deference to authority are in 
India, and the mode in which the raw produce 
or manufactured goods of that country arc 
obtained, namely, that of advance, the character 
assigned to this Regulation in the preceding 
paragraph will not be thought too strong. By 
it, no persons in balance to the (>ornpany, or 
engaged in any way in the provision of their 
investment, can withdraw from their employ; they 
cannot work for others or for themselves. If 
they do not fulfil their contract, they are put 
under the restraint of peons, and the goods they 
manufacture, or their articles of pr^uce, are 
liable first to the Company, althoug they may be 
indebted to others 
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Mr. Richards’ reply was an important 
one. He wrote : 

In a publication of mine in 1813, sundry 
extracts are given from the Diary of the 
Commercial Board at Surat, in which the follow- 
ing facta will be found to be fully substantiated, 
as the ordinary course of proceeding of the 
Company’s commercial servants, between the years 
1796 and 1811, viz., — ‘That the Surat investment 
was provided under the most rigorous and 
oppressive system of coercion; that the weavers 
were compelled to enter into engagements and to 
work for the Company, contrary to their own 
interests, and of course to their own inclinations, 
choosing in some instance to pay a heavy fine 
rather than be compelled so to work; that they 
could get belter prices from Dutch, Portuguese, 
French and Arab merchants, for inferior goods, 
than the Company paid them for standard or 
superior goods; that this led to constant contests 
and quarrels between the agents of the foreign 
factories and the Company’s commercial residents, 
and to evasion and smuggling on the part of 
the weavers, for which on detetrtion they were 
subject to severe and exemplary punishment, 
that the object of the commerical resident was, 
as he himself observed, to establish and mainUun 
the complete monopoly, which the Company hed 
so sanguine I y in view, of the whole of the piece- 
goods trade at reduced or prescribed prices; that 
in the prosecution of this object compulsion and 
punishment were carried to such a height, aa to 
induce several weavers to quit the profeaaion ; 
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to prevent which, they were not alloweci to enlist 
as sepoys, or even on one oicasion to pass out 
of city gates without permission from the English 
chief; that so long as the weavers were the 
subjects of the Nabob, frequent application was 
made to him to punish and coerce weavers, for 
what was called refractory conduct, and when 
severity was exercist'd towards them the Nabob 
<wfao was but a tool in the hands of the British 
(Jovernmenl I was desired li> make it appear as 
the \oluntary art of his own government, ami to 
have no i-onnexion with the ('ompanv or their 
interest, lest it should excite ill-will or rornplaint 
against the Company's servants; that to monopo- 
lize the piece-goods trade for the Company at 
low rates, it was a systematic object of the resident 
to keep the weavers always under advance from 
the Company, to prevent their engaging with 
other traders; while neighlKiuring Princes weit* 
also prevailed on to give orders in their districts, 
that the Company's merchants and brokers should 
have a preference to all others, aiul that on no 
acxount should piece-goods be sold to other 
persons; that subs^uently to the transfer of Surat 
to the British Government, the authority of the 
Adawlut (our own court of justice) was fonstant- 
ly interposed to enforce a similar series 4if 
arbitrary and oppressive acts.’ 

As long as the (^>mpany c oiitinued to 
trade in piece-goods at Surat, this was the uniform 
practice of their commercial servants. It may be 
taken as a specimen of the practice of other 
factories and mithing more than the mloial 
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c*onM*qu<*fn ♦* of uniting power and trade in the 
jiaine hand^-i. 

“ In l^ird Wellesley's well-known letter of 
19th Jul>, 1814, to the Madras Government, a 
similar rourse of arbitrary proceeding is detailed 
as IxMiig the practice of the c<immercial factories 
under the Presidenc). If reference be had io 
that letter, it will \h* seen, on the faith of the 
highest oflicial authorit). how the power of the 
sovereign has l>een arbitrarilx and habitually 
exercised not only to fa\our and promote his 
own commer(‘ial dealings, but to throw obstruc- 
tions in the wa) of pri\ate enterprise, fatal to 
the interests and pursuits of the regular and more 
legitimate traders of the countrv. 

“ I ( annot explain m>self belter on this head 
than in the words of an answer to my examina- 
tif»n of Jul>, 1831. \ commercial resident, 

anxiou’^ to promote the Company's interests^ or 
dreading the consequences of disappointment in 
(tuiipleting the Company's investment, naturally 
desires to secure in its favemr all the advantages 
which power can give it. To this end arbitrary 
and oppre.ssi\e acts are encouraged or connived 
at. till the commission of them comes to be 
considered as zealous performanc'e of official duty : 
and this must ever l>e the c ase where power and 
commercial dealings are committed to the same 
hands." 

" In Mr. Saunder's evidence, of March 1831. 
this spirit is stated to prevail, and the most 
arbitrary and oppressive acts to have been 
committed up to the year 1829. in those districts 
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of Bengal where the Company's silk factories 
are established. Mr. Saunder’s evidence is very 
important, in distinctly showing not only tliat a 
practice very similar to that above described as 
the former practice at Surat, prevailed in the 
Bengal silk factories up to the latest period but 
that the Company’s interference had the effect of 
raising prices upwards of 40 per cent, between 
the year 1815 and 1821; and that this high price 
continuing, so that great losses were sustained on 
the sales in England, an attempt was made in 
1827, by an equally arbitrary procet^ding, to 
reduce the prime cost of the article, and orders 
were accordingly given to cause it to be fixed 
by the buyers of the commodity, without the least 
reference to the will or the interest of the sellers, 

, that when a sovereign exercises trade, 
or a merchant is allowed the use of power, that 
power is, under ail circumstances, and by whom- 
soever administered, sure to be abused, and 
perverted to the most pernicious purposes. • . . 

“ When I was in India, several treaties existed 
with Native Princes, in which, where any branch 
of the Company’s trade was concerned, or likely 
to be promoted, stipulations were invariably 
inserted, cither for a monopoly of such branch 
in favour of the Company, or to give the 
Company's agents a preference in their dealings 
therein over all private merchants. The history 
of Benaal contains a series of the most iniquitous 
proceedings founded on such treaties with the 
Nabobs of Bengal, both previous and subsequent 
to the year 1765 .... I believe the same 
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principles to be in force in the present day, 
of which some notable examples may be found 
in the history of the late transactions regarding 
Malwa opium and treaties with Malwa princes.”. 

The only other query which we need refer 
to here is the last one, viz., the eleventh, 
which ran as follows: 

“ Can any measures, not involved in previous 
questions, be suggested, calculated to advance the 
interest of Indian commerce, such as the improve- 
ment or increase of the expc»''able productions 
of India, etc., etc.*’ 

It may be thought that this query was 
meant to do justice to the industries of India. 
But nothing of the sort was ever intended by 
the framers of it. Their sole object was how 
to enrich their own countrymen at the expense 
of India. This is borne out by the majority 
of the replies given to the query. We will 
first reproduce below the answers of the four 
distinguished Chambers of Commerce which 
carried on trade with India. 

(1) One Mr. Henry Cougar in his 
“ Personal Narrative of the two years’ im- 
prisonment in Burmah ”* writes : 

• *" A pcr«ona1 narrative of two yoars* impnaonmrnt 
in Burmah, 1824*26, by Henry Cougar.** London ; Jcdm 
Murray, 1860, p. 2. 
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“ The East India Company competed with 
the private trader in the production of raw silk. 
They had their commercial residents established 
in the different parts of the silk districts, whose 
emoluments mainly depended on the quantity of 
silk they secured for the Company, who permitted 
these agents < or residents, as they were termed ) 
to charge them a certain commission on its value. 

The system pursued by both parties was 
this : — Advances of money before each bund or 
crop, were made to two classes of persons —first, 
to the cultivators who reared the cocoons : next, 
to the large class of winders who formed the mass 
of the population of the .surrounding villages. 
By the first, the raw’ material was se<*ured; bv 
the last the labour for working it. These 
advances were regarded as legal earnest money, 
or as pledges by the receivers to confine their 
dealings to the party disbursing it. 

** The larger the quantity of silk the resident 
provided for his masters the greater was his 
remuneration. — a stale of things which naturally 
created a jealousy l>elween the functionary and 
the private trader, as their interest.^ clashed. But 
there was no equality in the competition, the 
one being armed with arbitrary power, the other, 
not, I will slate, a case of everyday occurrence. 

A native wishing to sell me the cocoons he 
produces for the season takes my advance of 
money; a village of winders does the same. After 
this contract is made, two of the Residents* 
servants are despatched to the village, the one 
bearing a bag of rupees, the other a book, in 
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which to register the names of the rccipienU. In 
vain does the man to whom the money is offered 
protest that he has entered into a prior engage- 
ment with me. If he refuses to accept it, a rupee 
is throun into liLs house, his name is WTitten 
down before the witness who carries the bag. and 
that is enough. Under this iniquitous proceeding, 
the Resident, by the authority committed to him, 
forcibly seizes my property and my labourers 
even at my own door. 

** Nor does the oppression slop here. If 1 
sued the man in (]ourl for repayment of the mone\ 
f had thus been defrauded of. the judge was 
compelled, before granting a decree in my favour, 
to as( ertain from the (iommercial Resident whether 
the defaulter was in debt to the East India 
(\)mpanv. If he was, a prior decree was given 
to the Resident, and I lost ray money. 

Another weapon in the hand of the Resident 
was the settlement of pric'es to be paid to tlie 
culti\atois at the close of each season, the East 
India Company’s price regulating that of the 
private trader, ^Fhe higher the price, the greater 
his ( ommission, — the money was not his own. and 
his master had a long purse.” 

The Manchester Chamber of Coninierce 
and East India Committee wrote : 

“ The improvetjient and increase of the export- 
able productions of India would doubtless be a 
great good to India, and not to India merely, but 
to this country. The improvement in the quality 
of Indian cotton is an object of paramount 
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importance to the prosperity of the cotton manu* 
facturers of Great Britain, so much so that every’ 
facility should be afforded to the speedy develop- 
ment of whatever India is capable of accomplish- 
ing in this way; but we have no specific measure 
to suggest, unless it bt* the obvious one of 
permitting British subjects to hold land/* 

No comments are needed on the above 
reply of tiie Chamber of Commerce. It 
clearly shows (especially the passage we 
have put in italics) the selfish object the 
Chamlxir had in view when it made the 
above recommendation. 

Tlie (Glasgow Chamln^r of Commerce 
w rote : 

“ Ever\ improvement or increase of the ex- 
portable production of India, would, no doubt 
have that effect: and with a view effectually to 
promote such desirable objects, we earnestly hope 
that the license system by the East India Compan> 
shall be entirely abolished, and every encourage- 
ment and facility, consistent with the safety and 
tranquillity of India, will be granted to British 
subjects going there, from whose skill, capital and 
enterprise most l>eneficial results may reasonably 
be expected.’’ 

The answ^er of the Glasgow Chamber also 
shows, like that of Manchester, that they 
wanted to l>enefit their own kith and kin and 
not the manufacturers of India. 
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The Liverpool East India Committee 
suggested, 

“ that encouragement be given to men of talent, 
particularly acquainted with the beat modes of 
raising and improving the different products of 
India, to settle in the interior of the country. ‘ 

The Hull Committee also made the same 
suggestion as did the Liverpool E^st India 
Committ4*e. Then it concluded by saying : 

“ Sirne the Directors of the Company have 
l>ecii the monarchy of our vast possessions in 
India, no facilities of communication with the 
interior h) roads have been afforded, nor has 
any improvement in the culture of its soil and its 
various products been made: .... How widely 
different would the condition be of this important 
part of the globe, and its vast population, w'ere 
the (Company to confine themselves to their 
magisterial duties, and no longer act on the 
narrow principles of rival and monopolizing 
merchants! The advantages arising from such a 
c hange ( the right of t'olonization being granted I 
would be in<*alculable. both to ourselves and the 
native inhabitants of India; to ourselves it would 
afford a most inviting opportunity for the invest- 
inenl of capital; lx* an inexhaustible source for 
the extension of conimene and manufactures, and 
for the employment of shipping; a source in these 
respects more highly important because free from 
foreign c ompetition and control. It would afford 
inducements to the emigrant far beyond either 
Canada, the United States, or New Holland: and 
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would greally and permanently improve our 
national well as individual prosperity. /Is tn 
the natives of India, thh change of system u ould 
tend, by their increased intercourse with Britons, 
to enlighten and civilise them, to dispel the 
horrors of their superstitious idolatry, and greatly 
to facilitate their improvement, general n el fa re 
and happiness."" 

Yes. Indians may he rivilized off the 
face of the earth by famine and plague ami 
other epidemics follow ing on the track of the 
impoverishment of the people in cotisequence 
of the ruin of their industries. 

Most of those gentlemen who r(q>lied 
to this query demanded eiu'ouragement to 
tlieir countrymen to settle in Ittdia, without 
w^hich, they thought, the inten^sts of Indian 
Commerce would not he advanced. Acc ord- 
ing to Mr. Lai pent the measures proposed 
to benefit Indian Commen'c were : 

“1. A remodelling of the Custom.*^ table. 

2. Equalization of the duties on Indian sugar. 

3. Rf^uclion of duties on Indian cotton and 
silk manufactures, which pay here 10 and 20 per 
cent, ad valorem, whilst British manufactures in 
India pay 2k per cent. only. 

4. Opening of new ports for the importation 
of Indian goods, and extension of the bonding 
.system into the interior of the kingdom on articles 
heavily taxed. 
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S. Knroiiragem#*nt to persons lo settle in 
India.’' 

Ml. Mackillop in the course of his reply 
\\role ; 

“ It \\ould obviously be to the advantage of 
exporters of goods from this tounlry, v^ere the 
duties reduced on the importation of Indian 
prodiiee lo England. 1 allude particularly to 
sugar, silk |)ie<.:e*goods, paper, and almost every 
di^seription of spices, et<'- It is acting incon- ^ 
Mstently to encourage the exports of a coutilry, 
and at the same time to repress the importations 
oj the State to whieh the exports are sent; it 15, 
in fact, a systejn of trade not calculated to be 
hene/icial to either party, " ^ 

rhe words which have lieen put in italics 
shows that Mr. Mackillop took a statesman- 
like view of the situation, hut he spoke to 
deaf ears, for it was not the interest of 
England lo em'uuiage the industries of India. 

Mr. Wood suggested the construction of 
rcKtds and eanals in India for facilitating the 
transport of the protluce of that l ountry. He 
wrote : 

“ Very little has ht'eii effected by way of 
opening the communication with the Presidency 
by land, and the roads have Ix^n left in a much 
worse slate than when under the (Jovernmenl of 
the Moguls; the remains of their roa<ls and 
bridges aie to Ik* seen throughout the country: 
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and although we have l>een so long in posseasion 
of the country, the roads within 30 miles of 
Calcutta are impassable for carriages in the rainy 
season.” 

Well, Mr. Wood forgot tliat India 
appeared to the Britishers to be a milchHM>w 
whom it was their duty to go on milking 
without giving it any sustenance. Mr. Wood 
was not aware of tlie fact that it was not 
considered in those days the duty of the 
British Indian Government to construct roads 
and canals in India for the !>enefit of the 
natives of this country. Tims, Mr. N. B. 
Edmonstonc, who had filled very high offices 
in India, in his evidence as a witness before 
the Parliamentary Committee on the 16th 
April, 1832, was asked : 

1710. Simc wc ha\e derivcxl a large 
ic\enue from tlie territory of India, amounting 
now to £20,000,000 annually. can you point to 
any great impro\ements in the way of public 
works, such as works for irrigation, roads, hridgtw, 
or any great public works in the country bv 
w'hich any marks appear of the benefits derived 
from our Empire there?*’ 

In reply. Mr. Edrnoiislone said : 

'' i\ol from public work.%; that Aoi generally 
been left to the industry and skill of the native 
landholders. There has been one work of that 
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description that has been of very great importance, 
the renewal of some canals anciently drawn from 
the Jumna in the north-west quarter of India, 
which have been carried throu^ a great extent 
of arid territory, and been productive of very 
great increase of rev’enue/' 

Mr. Ed monstone was then further asked : 

“1711. In that single and small sample, is 
there not evidence of the vast benefits that a 
paternal government might confer upon that 
country 

He said : 

“ 1 am nut aware in what manner the public 
resources could be applied in the way. All the 
lands being private property, it necessarily 
depends upon the proprietors of those lands to 
introduce such works and improvements as they 
find calculated to promote their own interests." 

ITie above iharacteristic reply of Mr. 
Edmonstone should be borne in mind by 
our present day rulers who look upon land 
revenue not as tax but mere rent and who 
say that tlie people have no private right in 
the land. 

Mr. Rickard's reply was the most 
important, and it covers more than five pages 
of the folio volume. He wanted reforms in 
the administration of India and he concluded 
his reply by saying : 
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‘‘ Should these reforms be found to conduce 
to the internal prosperity of India, the objects 
desired in this question uould be most fully 
accomplished; for by increased prosperity on the 
one hand, and the entire abolition of the Com- 
pany’s trade on the other, the most effectual 
measures, as well direct as indirect, would thus 
be adopted, to advance the interests of Indian 
Commerce, and not only to increase the export- 
able productions of India, but those of Britain 
also.'’ 

The reforms which Mr. Rickards 
proposed were far-reaching in their con- 
sequences, and had they been granted, there 
would not have been that amount of dis- 
content in India which exists now. He was 
in favour of conferring on the natives of this 
country a modified system of representative 
government. He also pointed out the un- 
fairness and injustice in levying heavy duties 
on Indian imports in England. He wrote : 

“The rales of duty imposed on Indian 
imports into Britain, when compared with the 
exemption from duly of British staples into India 
(cotton goods being subject to a duly only 2i 
per cent.), constitute an important feature in the 
present question. Indians within the Company’s 
jurisdiction, like English, Scotch or Irish, are 
equally subjects of the British Government. To 
make invidious distinctions, favoring one class, 
but oppressing another, all being subjects of the 
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same empire, (annut he ret’oncilcd with the 
principles of justice; and while British imports 
into India are thus so highly favored, I know 
that Indo-British subjects feel it a great grievance 
that their commodities when imported into 
England should I>e so enormously taxed.*’ 

. the system of duties on British 
goods imported into India, compared with those 
on Indian goods imported into Britain, both being 
equally the property of British subjects, it is 
liable to this inconsistency, that British staples 
imported into India are admitted duty free, where- 
as Indian produce is charged with enormous 
duties in this country, many articles of ordinary 
consumption being subject to duties exceeding 100, 
and from that up to 600 per cent., while one 
artic le as liigh as 3,000 per cent. ' .... 

** But the greatest obstruction of all to the 
extension of Indian (Commerce both internal and 
external, is the land-tax. one-half of the gross 
produce of the. soil: an impost which paralyses 
the energies of the great mass of the people hv 
consigning them to irrelriexable poverty." 

But Mr. Rickards spoke to deaf ears; he 
was crying in the wilderness. No one paid 
any heed to what he said. 

The poverty of Indians pointed out by 
Mr. Richards has grown from bad to worse. 
The result is that their purchasing power is 
very low, so much so that the home market 
for Indian manufactures is extremely limited. 
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The same thing is tnie of external markets 
also due to the currency and exchange policy 
of Government. The raising of the exchange 
rate from Is. Id. to Is. 6d. has meant that a 
commodity valued at Re. 1 which could be 
sold for Is. 4d. before has now to be .sold 
for Is. 6d. In order to compete. Indian 
manufacturers must however continue to sell 
at Is. 4d. and thus get less than a rupee, 
incurring a loss or diminishing the profit. 
Not only this, the import of foreign manu- 
factures into India is facilitated. For 
instanc.e, a British commodity worth .£1 which 
had formerly to be sold in India for Rs. l.S 
when the exchange was l.s. 4d. r.an now lie 
sold for Rs. 13 5a. 4p. with the exchange 
at Is. 6d. Thus it can lie .sold at a lower 
rupee value compared with ixirresponding 
Indian manufactures, which are naturally 
very hard hit in this way. 

This is by no means the only or the chief 
injury to Indian industries. During the War 
when India supplied stores and materials 
but did not or could not buy foreign things, 
she had a heavy balance of trade in her 
favour. This was held in sterling mostly at 
the rate Is. 4d.. i.e., Rs. 1.5 to the pound. 
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When the time came for bringing these 
accumulated savings home. Government 
deliberately cheapened sterling by raising 
the exchange rate. Up to the end of 
September 1920, Reverse Councils to the 
value of £55 million was sold for Rs. 42.32 
crores: in other words, £55 million held in 
London on account of India was appropriated 
by the Secretai^’^ of State, Government here 
paying out only Rs. 42.32 crores in exchange. 
Assuming that the £55 million was acquired 
at Is. 4d., i.e., at a cost of Rs. 82.50 crores, 
the loSvS was Rs. 40.18 crores. If exact 
exchange rates ruling on different dates are 
taken, the loss ('omes out at a somewhat 
lower figure, viz.. Rs. 33 crores. In addi- 
tion to this, there was a contribution of 
£100 million, the voluntary character of 
which is >trirtly ('omparahle to that of Tudor 
beuevoleni'es.'' 

Tlie destruction of >o much capital made 
it impossible for Indian Industrie's to lake 
advantage of po^t-war <'onditions in the same 
way as those of other countries. The scanty 
capital that was available in the country was 
seized by Government, which had to borrow 
repeatedly in order to meet heavy deficits 
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brought on by costly extravagance and mis- 
management of public finance. The surplus 
about which so much noise was made by 
Sir Basil Blackett was more apparent than 
real, for that was realised by keeping 
taxation on the inordinately high post-war 
level and there was no relief afforded to 
Indian industries save the aliolition of cotton 
excise duty, which was however grossly in- 
adequate to mitigate the injury of the high 
exchange rale. 

Not only in the long term capital market 
through Government loans, lionds and cash 
certificates, but also in the short term money 
market. Government is a keen competitor 
and offers very high interest on Treasury 
Bills. It is no wonder that there is a 
“ money famine.'’ The repercussions of 
these conditions on Indian industries and 
trade do not require any elaboration. 



CHAPTER V 


GRANTING OF SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
TO BRITISHERS IN INDIA 

The English philosopher Herbert Spencer 
wrote the following letter to Baron Kaneko 
of Japan : 

“ Respecting the further questions you ask. 
let me, in the first place, answer generally that 
the Japanese policy should, I think, be that of 
keeping Americans and Europeans as much as 
possible at arrns length. In the presence of 
more powerful races your position is one of 
chronic* danger, and you should take every pre- 
caution to give as little foothold as possible to 
foreigners. 

It seems to me that the only forms of 
inleri ourse which you may w ith advantage permit 
are those which are indispensable for the exchange 
of commodities — importation and exportation of 
physical and mental products. No further privi- 
leges should be allowed to people of other races 
than is absolutely needful for the achievement 
of these ends. Apparently you are proposing by 
revision of the treaty with the Powers of Europe 
and America to open the w^hole Empire to 
foreigners and foreign capital. I regret this as a 
fatal policy. If you w^ish to see what is likely 
to happen, study the history of India.” 
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It was evidently with reference to the 
above letter that The Modern Review for 
November, 192L (pp. 619-620) wrote : 

It was a vrr\ ^ane advice given to a 
Japanese gentleman l>> Herbert Spencer that 
the Japanese government should not give any 
( oinmercial nr industrial concessions to any 
Kuropean nation in Japan. The grant of such 
concessions ultirnatelv leads to the annexation, or 
what the modern Europeans call conquest* of tlie 
country which grants them concessions. It is the 
introduction of the thin end of the wedge in the 
body politic <;f the f'onsession-giving country 
which brings about its subversion and ruin. Very 
truly has an American author said : 

“ The mof<t refine<l methods of annexation are through 
loans and railways. The weak nation borrows* and the 
interest is not paid. The lender takes possession of the 
ruslom houws to collect the interest on the debt and 
it is verv’ easy for custom-house control to spread to the 
control of the towns and then the country ... By the 
railway conquest the undeveloped nation agrees that a 
railway shall tn* built in its territory by representatives 
of some more powerful nation. Such were the Russian 
railways, across Manchuria to Vladivostok and to Port 
Arthur. The railways and the workers thereon required 
protection. The diflference between police protection and 
an army is a line that has never been pointed out and 
Russian soldiers in great multitudes entered Manchuria, 
which the whole world recognised in a few years as 
essentially a Russian province, as FIgypt is an English 
province, despite the sovereign claims of an ornate 
iChedive in Cairo and a despotic Sultan of Constantinople. 
By the war of 1904 Japan took the rights to some of 
the Manchurian railways from Russia by force. China 
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waa no less dismembered by the change in conceseionaires 
who were really conquerors.”* 

'llie ruin of Indian trade and industries 
as well as the political downfall of India 
may be said to have dated from the day 
when the Mogul Emjieror, with the generosity 
and magnanimity characteristic of an Asiatic 
Sovereign, granted such terms to the foreign 
r.hristian merchants of the British nationality 
trading in India which no modem Christian 
power would ever think of giving to any 
Christian or non-Christian people. Under 
the guise of traders, the foreigners were 
conspiring for the conquest of India. Un- 
fortunately, the plot of the scheming and 
designing foreigners was not discovered, nay, 
not even suspected by the simple-minded 
folks of that country. Whether the latter 
would have been able to avoid being 
entrapped in the net which Uie foreigners 
wer(‘ weaving round them, had they dis 
covered or even suspected it in time, is a 
question which it is not necessary to consider 
here. But ever since the British acquired 
power in India, it has been tlieir systematic 
policy not to develop and encourage the 

• Inditstrial and Commercial Gfopaphy by J. Ru«^ll 
Smith. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1913. 
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indigenous industries and trade of India and 
to paint Indians as lacking in energy and 
business capacity, incapable of organizing 
industries, hoarding their wealth aiul not 
investing the same for the creation and main- 
tenance of new industries. All this animus 
against Indians is explained hy the proverb 
which says that “ one hates the per.son whom 
he has injured.” 

Even when India .shall have won Swaraj 
the foreign-owiied railways, industries and 
other business enterprises will most probably 
be used successfully to keep India in eco- 
nomic bondage, which may again lead to 
political bondage. 

It was the grant of the special privileges 
to the English merchants which led to the 
conspiracy against Siraj-ud-Dowlah and the 
Battle of Plassey. “ Give them an inch and 
they will ask for an ell.” The British 
merchants were never satisfied with what they 
had got but asked for more and more and 
this led to their conspiring against Meer 
Qasim and his dethronement. They behaved 
like a pack of hungry wolves or vultures. 
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Accord inp to Herbert Spencer. 

“The Anglo-Indians of the last 18th century 
birds uf prey and passage/ as they were 
styled by Burke -showed themselves only a shade 
less cruel than their prototypes of .Peru and 
Mexic o. Imagine how black must have been their 
deeds, when even the Directors of the Company 
admitted that ‘ the vast fortunes acquired in the 
inland trade have been obtained by a scene of 
the most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that 
was ever known in any ape or country/ Conceive 
the atrocious state of society described by 
Vansittart. who tells ns that the English compelled 
the natives to buy or sell at just what rates thev 
f)leased, on pain of flogging or confinement/’ 

< S'oem/ Sfatics. 1st edition, p. 367 K 

Tlu‘ monopolies of the East India 

< Company proved detrimental to Indian trade 
and industries. In his work on Considera- 
tions on Indian affairs, William Bolts says 
thal the reason of the East India Company 
lor taking over the Dewanv of Bengal. Behar 
and Orissa was 

“ to enable the gentlemen who planned and 
adopted this mode of government to establish 
such monopolies of the trade of the country, and 
even of the common necessaries of life, for their 
own private emolument, and to the subversion of 
the natural rights of all mankind as to this day 
remain unparalleled in the history of any govern- 
ment.” 

H 
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The Select Committee of the Governor's 
Council decided on the 10th August, 1765, 
to establish a monopoly in the trade of salt, 
betel-nut and tobacco. Tliis was made known 
to the public as follows : 

“ Advertisement 

“The Honourable the Court of Director« having 
thought proper to ^^end out particular orders for limiting 
the inland trade, in the articles of ^alt, belel nut and 
tobacco, the same is now to be carried on, in conformity 
to those orders, by a public society of proprietors., to be 
formed for that purpose; and an exclusive right to the 
trade of those articles will he vested in this society^ by 
an authority derived from the Company and from the 
\abob, all manner of person* dependent upon the 
Honourable Company’s government are hereby strictly 
prohibited from dealing in any respect, directly or 
indirectly, in the articles of salt, belef-nul and tobacco, 
from the dale hereof; that is to say, that they shall not 
enter into any new engagements, unless as contractors, 
either for the purchase or sale of tho*t* articles, with 
the society of trade.” 

“ The farce of using the Nabob’s name, ' 
says Bolts, “ was thought convenient to be played, 
as is usual in all dark acts of this double 
government. The reader will have perceived, as 
well in the proceedings of the Company as in 
the foregoing English advertisement, that this 
Nabob, if he must be so called, is introduced 
as joining with the Committee, and consenting 
to the ruin of his subjerTs, the poor people of the 
country, who could not, for that reason, pretend 
to, or entertain even a hope of redress.’’ 
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The following is a sample of the 
Mutchalkas or obligatory bonds taken from 
the Zemindars to whom perwanahs were 
issued in the name of the Nabob. 

“ . . . . 1 will on no account trade with 
an\ other person for the salt to be made in the 
Near 1173 (Bengali style!; and without their 
order I will not otherwise make away with or 
dispose of a single grain of salt; but whatever 
salt shall be made within the dependencies of 
rn\ /emindari, 1 will faithfully deliver it all, 
without delay to the said Society, and 1 shall 
receive the money according to the agreement 
whidi I shall make in writing; and I will deliver 
the whole and entire quantity of the salt produced, 
and without the leave of the said Company 1 
will not (arry to any other place nor sell to any 
other person a single measure of salt. If such 
a thing should be proved against me. I will pay 
to the sircar of the said Society a penalty of five 
lupees for every maund.*' 

The Committee then started business by 
appointing European agents throughout the 
interior at all the important marls and centres 
of trade. 

Bolts made an elaborate estimate of the 
actual profits of this monopoly, and came to 
the following conclusion : 

“ By this estimate, which we hope will be 
allowed very just by all persons acquainted with 
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the branrh of whi<'h we lieat. it ap[)ears, llial 
upon the trade of two years there has been to 
the amount of six hundred and sexenl) -three 
thousand one hundred and seventeen pounds 
sterling eollected for the benefit of about sixlv 
persons from the natives in general, ufuui this 
single monopoly of what are eoiisidered there to 
be all necessaries of life (and the most material 
one is actually such in all countries) more than 
they would have paid for the same, had the trade 
continued open and free to all uhf> paid the 
established duti<"s.*' 

As might be expetied, the monopoly led 
to the rapid dec'ay of the mamifaetiin' of 
salt in Bengal. The distriets whieh iiserl to 
produce salt were those whitli w(M*e washed 
by the influx of the tide from the sea* for 
about sixty miles up the rivers from the 
bottom of the bay. 

Many of those lands prcMbn e nothing but 
salt, from which the whole of their revenue arises; 
but from the situation of the private trade of tlie 
country, as well as. in particular, from the 
fluctuating tenor of orders issued at Calcutta 
relative to this trade, none of the natives would 
at the time, or even since, venture to make salt, 
unless privately concerned with, or protected hy, 
some gentleman of power and influence in the 
service of the Company." 

“ The salt-makers, called Molunguees. came up 
to Calcutta in a body to petition for lil>erty to 
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remove iheir salt before the swelling of the rivers; 
and the writer has seen above 200 of them 
surround the Governor’s palanquin for that 
purpose, on the high road, and falling prostrate 
on their faces before him. They were referred 
to the Dewan,* though the very man against 
whom they complained; and before they could 
obtain an order, their salt was washed away.” 

riic weaving iiultislry was ruined from 
the Company’s desire to keep tlie entire 
trade in its own hands, without a rival or 
c(nn|M‘fitor. 

"Kveiv mana^uvre of thosif who govern the 
l.nglish East India concerns, and particularly in 
Asia, seems to have bt^en calculated with a view 
to facilitate the monopolising of the whole interior 
trade in Bengal. To effect this, inconceivable 
oppressions and hardships have been practised 
towards the poor manufacturers and workmen of 
fhe countrv, who are, in fact, monopolised by the 
( .ompany as so many slaves. t 

* 'Fhe Banyan or Dewan wa^ a native officer employed 
liv rv»*ry European of conaequence serving under the East 
India (Ompany. His functions have been thus summarised 
by Bolls:- -“In short, he possesses singly many more 
powers ov€T Ins master than can be asaumed in this 
country (England) by any young spendthrift’s steward, 
money-lender and mistress all put together: and further 
‘•♦•rves very conveniently sometimes, on a public discus* 
nion. to father Mich acts or proceedings a« hi? master 
dares not avtiw.” 

t Holts. ( .on^tJt’rnfions on InJutn London. 

1772 , p. 72 . 
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Various and innuinerablp are the nielhods 
of oppressing the poor weavers, which are daily 
practised by the Company’s agents and gomostahs 
in the country; such as by fines, imprisonments, 
floggings, forcing bonds from them, etc., by which 
the number of weavers in the country has been 
greatly decreased. The natural consequences 
whereof have been the scarcity, dearness and 
debasement of the manufactures, as well as a 
great diminution (»f the revenues,* .... I'he 
severities practised towards those people, who are 
generally both manufacturers and husbandmen, 
are scarcely to be described: for it frequently 

happens that while the officers of the 

collections are distressing them one way for their 
established rents, the peons from the Company’s 
gomostahs on the other hand, are pressing them 
for their goods in such a manner as to put it out 

of their power to pay their rents Such 

a practice cannot otherwise be considered than 
like the idiot practice of killing the prolific* hen 
to get her golden eggs all at once.t .... The 
weaver, therefore, desirous of obtaining the* jii^^t 
price of his labour, frequentlv attempts to sell 
his cloth privately to others, particularly to the 
Dutch anci French gomostahs. who are always 
ready to receive it. This occasions the Fnglish 
Company’s gomostah to set his peons over the 
weaver to watch him, and not unfrequently to cut 
the piece out of the loom when nearly finished}. 

• Ibid., p. 74. 
p. 192. 

Xlbid., p. m. 
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. . . .With every species of monopoly, there- 
fore, every kind of oppression to manufacturers 
of all denominations throughout the whole country 
has daily increased; in so much that weavers, 
for daring to sell their goods, and Dallals and 
Pykars for having contributed to and connived 
at such sales, have, by the Company’s agents, been 
frequently seized and imprisoned, confined in 
irons, fined considerable sums of money, flogged 
and deprived, in the most ignominious manner, 
of what they esteem most valuable, their castes. 

. . . . In the time of the Mogul Government, 
and even in that of the Nabob Alivardi Khan, 
the v^eavers manufactured their goods freely, and 
without oppression; and though there is no such 
thing at present, it was then a common practice 
for reputable families of the Tanti or weaver 
( aste, to employ their own capitals in manufactur- 
ing goods which they sold freely on their own 
ai'counts. There is a gentleman, now in England, 
who in the time of that Nabob, has purchased 
in the Dac« a province in one morning eight 
hundred pieces of muslin at his own door, as 
brought to him by the weavers of their own 
ac('ord. It was not till the time of Siraj-ud-Dowlah 
that oppressions of the nature now described, 
from the employing of gomostahs, commenced 
with the increasing power of the English Company, 

and the same gentleman was also in 

Siraj-ud-Dowlah’s time witness to the fact of 
above seven hundred families of weavers, in the 
districts round Jungalbarry, at once abandoning 
their country and their professions on account of 
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oppressions of this nature, \vhicli were then 
only comnieneing.* This last kind of workmen 
[winders of raw silkl were pursuer! with such 
rigour during l^nd (dive's late government in 
Bengal, from a zeal for inc reasing the ('oinpan)'s 
investment of raw silk, that the im>st sacred laws 
of soc'ietv were atriK-iouslv violated "I 

The weavers used eoiuitry cotloti. called 

kapas, which was produced in Bengal and 

was also imported in large cjuantities front 

the north-west, down the Jamuna and the 

Ganges. The (Company imposed a duty of 

.‘iO p. c. upon such cotton, and forc'ed the 

manufacturer to huv Surat cotton, which ihev 

• •' 

imported by sea, and thus acceleialed tlie 
ruin of the industry. 

‘‘ The public monopoly next in consequence, 
;is of late practised, has betni that of piece-goods 
for the markets of Bussorah, Jedda. Mcsha, 
Bcjmbay, Surat and Madras. Of those* goods there 
are many sorts which the Knglish (lompanv do 
not deal in such as at Dacca, th«* coarser kinds 
of Mulmals, called, Aiiund), Hyati, Sonargang, 
and Sherbutty; and at Gossimbazar and Radha- 
nagore, several sorts of Saries. called Chappa, 
Muga, Tempy, Tarrchandy, and -Mutca; also 
Soocies and Soocy-Sarics, ('utanees, and Taffeties, 
Ac., in the provision of which nevertheless, under 

• Ibid, p. 195. 

Ilbid, p. 194. 
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the same influence, like oppressions are prartLsed 
as fi)i the (Company’s investment.” 

Writes Bolts : 

“We ha\e >een all merchants from the 
interior parls of .\sia effetlually prevented from 
havinfi any inereantile intercourse with Bengal, 
while at the same time, the natives in general 
are in fact deprived of all trade within those 
proMines. it t>eing wholl\ monopolised by a few 
Company’s servants and their dependants. In 
such a sitiialii)n what commercial country can 
flourish .... 

“Whiles the (Company and their Mjb«Ututes, by a 
Mjh diu^inn of the rights of mankind, in the unreatrained 
exereis<' of every .-species of violence and injustice, are 
thu^ HiiRrred to inonopoli.st* not only the manufactures 
hut (he inanufa4:turers of Bengal, and thereby totally repel 
that far gn*ater influx «*f wealth which used to stream 
m from the commerce of Asia; and likewise, by crery 
me(h<Nl they t!an falsedy praelise, obstruct the trade of 
th«* other European nations with those provinces which 
iH ib<‘ onl> other inlet of wealth they possibly can have, 
and at the same lime, while they are continually draining 
off fnmi thence immense sums annually for China, Madras. 
Bomha> and other placets, the o-onsc^quence lannot prove 
•>lhri than In'ggan and ruin to those inestimable 
tt'nitories." 

riir (iovernnient of India never ceased 
granting special privileges to Britishers. It 
was brought out in evidence l>efore the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1858 on the 
colon ization of India, how lhcs<' privileges 
wert' given to them at the »'\p«M)se of the 
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children of the Indian soil. It is staled in 
The Modern Review for May. 1912, p. 461 : 

Take for instance, the case of tea-plantations. 
How the tea-planters were assisted in the industry 
will be evident from the following questions put to, 
and the answer given to them by Mr. J. Freeman, 
who appeared as a witness before the Select 
Committee on colonization : 

“ 1922. Are you not aware that both in and 

Kumaon the Government established tea-plantations for 
the express purpose of trying experiments, for the sake 
of the settlers, and with the avowed object of handing 
over their plantations to the settlers, as soon as the 
experiment had been shown to be ftucceasful, and as sf>on 
as settlers could be found willing to take them? That 
is what I refer to; that in the first mooting of the rulli- 
vation of lea the Government took the initiative and 
encouraged it, and went to some expense in taking the 
necessary steps towards it. Then some Europeans took 
it up on a larger scale, and that attempt was not success- 
ful; but somewhere about 14 years ago, in consequence 
of this new arrangement, where the Government gave them 
more favourable terms about the land that they were 
to concede to them, from that arose the present company, 
tchich has carried it out in a very extensive uay. which, 
without the English settlers and their capita/. / doubt, 
would ever (have) been effected. 

** 1922. Did not the Government in fact l>#‘ar tlie 
whole of the expense of the experiment, and hand over, 
both in Assam and Kumaon, their plantations to the 
settlers on very liberal terms? -That I am unacquainted 
with. I will not say that it was so or that it was not so. 

“ 1924. Did not the Government ‘^end Mr. Fortune, 
and others before him into China to get seed, and to get 
tea-markers, Chinese and otherwise, to inform them as 
to the Chinese system of culture, for the express purpose 
and sole object of instructing the settlers in India? 1 
do not know for certain whether that experiment was 
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made by the Government: I believe it was so: but I 
know that Chinamen were brought in the first instance. 
It was hoped through them that the natives in India 
would get an insight into the cultivation of lea, but it 
failed, so far.” 

Thus it will he seen how the European 
tea-planters have been benefited at tlie 
expense of the natives of India. But the 
Government have never done anything to 
encourage any purely Indian concern as they 
have done the tea industry carried on by 
Anglo-Indians. The fling at the natives of 
the country by the witness, which we have 
italicized in the above extract, is quite sense- 
less. for no native has ever been encouraged 
in the same manner as the European settlers. 

It is for the benefit of the European tea- 
planter that that Act. up to this day, stands 
on the pages of the Indian Statute Book — 
an Act which the late Hon'ble Rai Bahadur 
KrisU) Das Paul, C.I.E., was compelled to 
condemn as legalising slavery in India. 

The Indian Government very generously 
offered to a.ssist the Iron manufacturers of 
England, if some of them were to come to 
settle in India. Thus the same witness was 
asked : 
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“ 1927. Are you aware that the Governinenl 
have recently sent out a gentleman conversant 
with the iron manufacture, and with him several 
assistants, to the province of Kumaon, to intro- 
duce the iron manufacture there?- 1 have read 
of it, but we offered to do everything at our own 
expense. 

” 1928. And tlie Government ha\e staled 
that, as soon as the experiment is shown to be 
successful, the) are willing to hand over the 
works to any Englishman that will undertake 
them?- Yes. that may be . . . ** 

Comments on the above are superfliioiis. 
Again, from time to time indigo-planters 
have re<!eived pecuniary aids from (^vern- 
ment at the expense of the Indian tax-payer. 

So late as November 1917, Mr. Karim- 
bhoy Adarnjee Peerbhoy in his evidence 
lx;fore the Indian Industrial Commission 
bitterly <;omplained of the want of en- 
couragement accorded by (Government to 
purely Indian concerns.’' His evidence — 
both written and oral— -covers alx)ut ten folio 
pages of the Minutes of evidence* of the 
Commission and deserves careful perusal by 
all interested in the subject. The President 
of the Commission, Sir Thomas Holland, 


Vol. IV <pp. 50T523). 
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who had to resign, in 1921, the membership 
of the Exei-utive Council of the Government 
of India for reasons which remain apparently 
unintelligihle and mysterious to the public, 
did not like the exposure of the doings of 
the Government officials by the witness, w^honi 
he tried to browl>eat and interrupt from 
s|.>eaking the truth. The naked truth was so 
unpalatable to the gallant kniglit — the Chris- 
tian President of the Commission — that 
turning to the Press reporters, he said tliat 

“ The Press will regard that as their respon 
sibility if thev publish accusations brought against 
any individual officer. “ 

ITie Muhainadan witness was more than 
a match for the Christian President when he 
said. 

“ I wish to Ik* straight and candid to the 
(loinmission in saying that whatever my written 
evidence is in this pamphlet, my oral evidence 
shall appear in the Press.*’ 

Mr. A. R. Rangachari. Honorary 
SMietary. Madura Dyers" Association, 
Madura, in his evidence before the same 
Commission said : 

“ The maintenance of an exci.se duty on 
Indian mill-made cotton products and the recent 
enhancement of the same are directly opposed to 
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the efforts of the Government towards industrial 
development. Last year, the Indian Government 
purchased wheat and indigo in India, for the 
English Government. The same solicitude should 
have prompted the former to acquire for the 
Indian Government some dyes at least for the 
Indian dyers .... The Government did nut 
sympathise with them. They still consider that 
their industry is assailed by the English dyers.” * 

Before the same Commission, Lala 
Harkishenlal also exposed the manner in 
which banks owned and managed by English- 
men treat Indian banks. His oral Evidence 
given on the 11th December, 1917, covering 
22 folio pages of the Minutes of evidence, 
did not make him a persona grata with the 
then British officials serving in the Punjab. 
This perhaps accounts for the persecution to 
which he was subjected by them in April, 
1919. In his evidence he spoke of 

“ a conspiracy set up with the determined object 
of destroying the banking of the Punjab, in which 
officials and non-officials joined, and made every 
possible effort, and took every possible measure 
to destroy banking which would have really done 
immense good to the province and to outside . . . 
they did not want Indian banking to flourish, and 

^ Indian Industrial Commission, Minutes of Evidence, 
Vol. in, p. 481. 
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very likely they thought that left to itacll it would 
prove a formidable opponent or competitor to 
their business.*’ 

In the course of his evidence he said : 

’ I also know that an application was made 
b\ a Kuropean to an Anglo-Indian bank for loan 
and he was first asked to slate that this loan would 
not benefit any Indian in any form or shape; or 
any existing bank in any form or shape; and he 
was told that if he assured them of that the loan 
would be negotiated, otherwise not.*’ 

Is it any wonder that while undue 
privileges and concessions were given to 
British traders and merchants, Indian in- 
dustries should have perished for want of 
support and encouragement by the State? 



CHAPI'ER VI 


HOW INDIAN ARTISANS WERE MADE TO 
DIVULGE THEIR TRADE SECRETS 

Aa^ording to Bolts, whose Considera- 
tions on Indian Affairs '' was published with- 
in ten years after the battle of Plassey : 

“ The oppressions and monopolies in trade 
which have been introduced of late years but 
particularly within the last seven have been the 
principal causes of such a decrease in the real 
revenues of Bengal as may shortly be most severely 
felt by the Company. For the Hyots. who are 
generally both landholders and manufacturers, by 
the oppressions of gomastas in harassing them for 
goods, are frequently rendered incapable of 
improving their lands and even of paying their 
rents; for which, on the other hand, they are 
again chastised by the officers of the revenue and 
not infrequently have by those harpies been 
necessitated to sell their children in order to pay 
their rents or otherwise obliged to fly from the 
country.” 

Again, the same author wrote : 

“ We come to consider a monopoly the most 
cruel in its nature and most destructive in its 
consequcnc^es to the Company’s affairs in Bengal 
of all that have of late be^ established there. 
Perhaps it stands unparalleled in the history of 
any government that ever existed on earth. 
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t oiisidered a public act, and we shall not be less 
astonished when we consider the men who 
pronwted it, and the reasons given by them for 
the establishment of such exclusive dealings in 
what may there be considered as necessaries of 
life/' 

It is recorded by Bolls that the Indian 
weavers 

“ upon their inability t(» perform such agreements 
as have been forced upon them by the Company's 
agents, universally known in Bengal by the name 
of Mul<'hulcaJis, have had their goods seized and 
sold on the spot to make good the deficiency: 
and the winders of raw silk, called Nagoads, have 
l>een treated also with such injustice, that instances 
have been known of their cutting off their thumbs 
to prevent their being forced to wind silk.” 

It is not necessary to mention all the 
measures which in the early days of tlie East 
India Company led to the ruin of Indian 
industries. But all those measures did not 
bring about the total extinction of Indian 
manufactures and industries. For after all 
knowledge is power and the manufacturers 
of England were ignorant of many of the 
processes employed by Indian artisans in the 
manufacture of their articles and w'ares.* 

^ “ We 88 a manufacturing people are still far behind 
them (the Indians).** — Sir Tlioma^ Miinro. See The 
Modern Review. Vol. IT. p. 541. 

9 
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The holding of the first International Exhibi- 
tion in 1851 was not only an incentive to the 
manufacturers of England to produce articles 
for the Indian markets, but it indirectly 
afforded them an opportunity to learn the 
trade seirets of Indian craftsmen. The 
English manufacturers left no stone unturned 
to wring out of the Indian artists tlie secret 
processes by which the latter suci^eeded in 
manufacturing their beautiful articles. 

A (ouple ot years after the first Inter- 
national Exhibition, took place the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company. 
Several witnesses who appeared before the 
Parliamentary Committees appointed to 
inquire into Indian affairs gave it in their 
evidence that English manufacturers should 
be afforded facilities to have an extensive 
market for their articles in India. 

At the same time Dr. John Forbes Hoyle, 
who had l)een in charge of the Indian 
Department of the first International Exhibi- 
tion, impressed upon the Court of Directors 
the importance of forming a Museum in 
London to permanently exhibit the products 
and manufactures of India. It is needless 
to say that the Court most gladly adopted 
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Ills scheme, because the Museum was to be 
e^taiilishcd at the expense of India and it 
was to afford bread and butter to a large 
number of inhabitants of England. But 
while completing tlie arrangements of this 
Museum he died in January, 1858. Dr. 
Forbes Watson was appointed as his 
>uccessoi . It was during his tenure of office 
that the la-t step leading to the destruction 
of Ifidian textile manufac'tures was taken. 

What this step was has been very 
well described by Dr. Watson himself. He 
w rote : 

** Sj)e<'iinens of all the important Textile 
Manufactures of India existing in the Stores of 
tln‘ Indian Museum have l>een collected in eighteen 
large volumes, of which twenty sets have been 
pre|>ared, each set being as nearly as possible an 
exact counterpart of the others. The eighteen 
\oliimes, forming one set, contain 700 specimens 
illustrating, in a complete and convenient manner, 
fins branch t)f Indian Manufactures. The twenty 
sets are to be distributed in Great Britain and 
India thirteen in the former and seven in (he 
latter- so that there will he twenty places, each 
pro\ided with a collection exactly like all the 
others, and so arranged as to admit of the inter- 
( hange of references when desired.” 

The passage which we have italicised in 
the above extract shows that the authorities 
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did not possess any sense of proportion when 
they distributed thirteen sets in Great Britain 
and seven only in India. 

The distribution of the seven sets in India 
was an afterthought. It was not tfie original 
intention of the authorities, as is evident from 
what Dr. Forbes Watson wrote : 

The original intention was that the whole 
of the twenty sets would l>e dislrihuted in this 
country (England). Further consideration, how- 
ever, points to the expedienc) of placing a certain 
number of them in India : 1st, because this course 
will facilitate those trade operations l>etween the 
two countries which it is the (>bje<‘t of the work 
to promote and encourage: and 2ndl>. because 
it is possible that the collec'lion may be of direct 

use to the Indian manufacturer 

“ It seems to be clearly for the advantage of 
India that every facility should be gi\en to the 
introduction, from this country, of such nianii- 
factures as can be supplied to the people there 
more cheaply* than by hand labour on the spot. 

* As to this cheapness, it should be borne in mind 
that the poorer classes in India for whose benefit cloth 
was sought to be made cheap have always ns<*d the 
coarser fabrics. These products of the handlooms are 
even now cheaper than Manchester goo<ls, considering 
that the former last much longer. But our fabrics were 
formerly actually cheaper in price than Englisli lexiiles, 
as Mr. Robert Brown said t)efore the Lord’s (’.ommittee 
which sat before the renewal of the E. 1. Company’s 
Charter in 1813. See the January (1908) number of 
The Modern Review, p. 28, and the December (1907) 
number, p. MS. 
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I'he many will thus be benefited and the hard- 
ship which may possibly fall upon the few will 
not be serious or long-felt, since their labour 
will soon be diverted into new and. in all pro- 
habilit), more profitable channels. 

“ 77/c vhief advantage^ however^ which is 
likely tn attend the distribution in India oj a 
rertain number of the sets of Textile Specimens 
uilL it is believed, arise from the opportunity 
uhich will thereby be afforded to the agent in 
India of directing the attention of his corres- 
piuident here ( England > to the articles suited to 
the requirements of his constituents ^ 

We have italicised the last paragraph, 
as ill it tlie writer immasks himself. 

The places to which the thirteen sets 
were alioteii in (^reat Britain and Ireland 
were as follows : Belfast, Bradford, Dublin, 
Minburgh, Glasgow. Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Liverpool, Macclesfield, Manchester, Preston, 
Salford and die India Museum. London. 
Dr. John FWlies Watson was sorry dial this 
distribution still left some important places 
unsupplied. These are, however, in almost 
every instance situated near to one or odier 
of the selected loi’alilies.'' 

Regarding the distrihiilion of the seven 
sets in India, Dr. Watson recommended 
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that a set be placed in each of the follow- 
ing places, viz.y Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Kurrachee, the North-Western Provinces, the 
Punjab, and lastly in Berar. 

“ With respect to the three lasl-iiaTiied 
divisions either Allahabad, Mirzapore. or Agra in 
the North-Western Provinces, Uinritsur or Lahore 
in the Punjab, and Oomrawaltee or Nagpore in 
Berar, will probably be found the most suitable, 
but it may be left to the respective Governments 
of the divisions in question to dei ide on the exarl 
locality.* 

The set for the North-Western ( now the 
United) Provinces is not kept in any one of 
the cities recommended by Dr. Watson. It 
is kept in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
to which place it was transferred from the 
Allahabad Museum in September, 1878. 
Lucknow is not a centre of any textile 
industry and therefore the set is kept there! 

Dr. Watson proceedetl - 

“ Regarding the conditions on which the gift 
should be presented, — the first should be that due 
provision should be made for its permanent pro- 
tection, and that freedom of access be affordetl 
to all properly recommended and prarlirally 
interested persons. 

“The sets should be assigned in trust to the 
chief commercial authorities in the selected plar^, 
for the u.se not only of those connected with the 
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district in which they arc deposited, but of non- 
residents also, who < an show a practical interest 
in Textile manufactures. The proposed plan of 
sending seven of the sets to India diminishes the 
number of (omniercial centres in this country 
which will receive a copy, and it therefore 
becomes more nec^sary that those which do get 
one should be required to make it easy of access 
to agents, merchants, and manufacturers who 
reside in those which do not.’* 

It was made a condition that the 
authorities in the selected districts should 
undertake : 

I'hat a( ecss to the work he given to any 
person l^earing an order to that effect signed by 
the President, Vice-President, or Secretary of the 
Soc iety of Arts; the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
or Secretaries of the Chamber of Commerce: the 
(Chairman or Secretary of the Association of the 
C.hainber of Commerce, the President, Vice- 
President or Seiretary of the Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation, the Chairman, Vice-Chairman or Secretary 
of the Cotton-Brokers’ Association; the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman or Secretary of the Liverpool East 
India and China Association; by the Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, or 
in Textile Manufactures. The proposed plan of 
Secretaries of such other Associations for the pro- 
motion of Commerce as now- exist or may hereafter 
be formed; and by the Reporter on the products 
of India.’* 
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So it HUiS not diflficult for any one to 
consult the work in Great Britain. But in 
India the existence of this wrork is hardly 
known to ^^99 out of 1,000 educated persons 
— much less to the weavers and other un- 
educated artisans. It w^ould be interesting 
to know if the sets deposited in India ha\e 
ever been consulted by even any educated 
Indian. might have l)een <‘onsulted 

by some interested Anglo-Indians but not, 
we think, by any educated native of this 
country. 

Sim e these sets were prepared at the cost 
of India and now. llianks to the Swadeshi 
movement, that an im|>eUis has l>een given 
to the textile industry in this f*ountry, is it 
not time and is it not fair and just that all 
the thiilt'eii sets which are in Great Britain 
should be lirought to India and kept in 
important centres of commerce and industry 
in tliis country? As a first step, may we 
not demand tlial the existence of tlie seven 
sets in India should be made widely known? 
They should be made easily ac^cessible to all 
Indians actually engaged in manufacturing 
textile fabrics. 

These twenty .sets of 18 volumes each 
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\\f‘rc to be regarded as Twenty Industrial 
Museums, illustrating the Textile Manu- 
factures of India, and promoting trade 
operations lK?tween the East and the West, 
in so far as these are concerned.’* 

Of course, it was meant more to benefit 
the West than the East and this Dr. Watson 
himself admitted, for he wrote : 

* The interests of the people in India, as 
well as thos<* of the people at home, are concerned 
in this matter, and both interests must be con- 
sidered. Our remarks in the first instance, how- 
ever, will apply more particularly to the latter. 

About two hundred mdlions of souls form 
the population of what we commonly speak of 
as India; and, scant though the garments of the 
vast majority may be an order to clothe them 
all would try the resource* of the greatest manu- 
facturing nation on Earth. It is clear, therefore, 
that India is in a position to l^ei'ome a magni- 
tirent t ustomer. 

• « « » 

“ If we attempt to indutu* an indixidual or 
a nation to l>ecome a customer, we endeavour to 
make the articles which we know to I>e liked and. 
indeed, these we offer for sale. We do not make 
an effort to impose on others our own tastes and 
needs, but we produce what will please the 
f uslomer and what he wants. The British manu- 
facturer follows this rule generally; but he seems 
lo have failed to do so in the ca^^e of India, or 
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to have done it with so little success, that it 
would almost appear as if he were incapable of 
apprecieUing Oriental tastes and habits. 

There are probably few things beyond the 
understanding of our manufacturers, but it will 
be admitted that some education in the matter 
is necessary, and that without it the value of 
certain characteristics of Indian ornament and 
form will not be properly realized. This supposes 
the means of such education to be readily 
accessible, which hitherto has not been the case, 
simply because manufacturers have not known 
W'ith any certainty what goods were suitable. To 
attain to skill in meeting Eastern tastes and 
Eastern wants will require study and much con- 
sideration even when the means of stiuh are 
supplied but up to the present time the 
manufacturer has had no ready opportunity of 
acquiring a full and correrl knowledge of what 
was wanted. 

““The deficiency here alludeii to, will, we 
believe, be supplied by these local Museums. 

» « « « 

‘‘The 700 specimens (and we again point 
out that they are all what is called winking 
samples) show what the people of India affect 
and deem suitable in the way of textile fabrics, 
and if the supply of these is to come from Britain, 
they must be imitated there. W hat is wanted, 
and what is to be copied to meet that want, in 
thus accessible for study in these museums.” 

Thus it was all from motives of philan- 
thropy that specimens of Indian textile 
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fabrics were made accessible to the manu- 
facturers of Knpland! 

But e\(‘ii up to the year 1866, the Indian 
weaving industry had not totally ceased to 
exist, for Dr. Forbes Watson wrote : 

. The British manufacturer must not 
look for his customers to the upper ten millions of 
India, but to the hundreds of millions in the 
lower grades. The plainer and cheaper stuffs of 
c otton. or of cotton and wool together, are those 
which he had the best chance of selling, and 
those which he would be able to sell largely if 
in their manufacture he would keep well in view 
the requirements and ta^^tes of the people to whom 
he offers them. 

« « « « 

“We know India now-a-da>s as a country 
whose Raw' Products we largely receive. We pay 
for these partly in kind and partly in money: 
hut India never bins fr<»m us what will repay our 
purcha.ses from her, and the consequence is that 
we ha\e always to send out a large differeni'e in 
bullion, which never comes back to us. disappear- 
ing there as if it had been dropped into the ocean. 
W^e buy her Cotton. Indigo, Coffee, and Spices: 
and we sell her what we can in the shape of 
Textile and other manufactures. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that there was a time when 
India supplied us largely with Textiles. It was 
she who sent us the famous Longcloths, and the 
very term Calico is derived from Calicut, w^here 
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they were made. She may never resume her 
position as an exporting manufacturer of goods 
of this sort, .... This is clear, however, that 
it will be a benefit to the masses of the people 
of India to be supplied with their clothing at the 
cheapest possible rate — let this be done by w*hom 
it may. If Great Britain can give lx>ongees, 
Dhotees, Sarees, and Calicoes to India which cost 
less than those made by her own weavers, Itoth 
countries will be benefited 

** The machinery and skill of Britain may 
thus do a piestml service to India by supplying 
her with material for clothing her people at a 
cheap rate, an end to which these coUectiom must 
certainly lead by show’ing the home numufacturer 
what it is that the natives require." * 


'* In thi^ (.onneciion it in ne'ccssaiv to reminii our 
it^aders what Mr. Tierney, a member of the Houj^e of 
Oimmon.s said in a <tpeech delivered in that House as 
far back as 1813: 

The general principle was to he that England was 
to force all her manufaclureH uptm India, and not to 
take a single manufacture of India in return. It was true 
they would allow cotton to be brought; but then, having 
found out that they could weave, by means of machinery, 
< heaper than the people of India, thc-y wotild say, Leave 
off weaving; supply us with the raw material, and we 
will weave for you,’ this might be a very natural prin- 
ciple for merchants and manufacturers to go upon, but 
it was rather too much to talk of the philosophy of it, 
or to rank the supporters of it a* in a peculiar degree 
the friends of India. If, injae>ad of calUng tltemauves 
the friends of India, they had professed themselves its 
enemies, what more could they do than advise the destnu - 
tion of all Indian manufactures? ** 
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Regard iiip thi> art of philanthropy one 
(!hristian officer wrote : 

FAer\one knows how jealously trade se<Tet«i 
are guarded. If you went over Messrs. Doulton’s 
pottery works, you would be politely overlooked. 
\ et under the force of coinpiilsiofi the Indian 
workman had U) divulge the manner of his 
bleaching and other trade secrets to Manchester. 
A (oslly work was prepared by the India House 
Deparlinenl to enable Manchester to take 20 
millions a year from the poor of India; copies 
were gratuitously presented to (Thaml>ers of 
(Commerce, and the Indian ryot had to pay for 
them. This may l>e politi(*al economy, but it i*^ 
marvellously like something else.** 

(Major .1. B. Keith in the Pioneer, September 
7. 1808.) 

It niiich to be regretted that no writer 
on Indian economics has so far referred to 
th(* part whiidi the hohling of Exhibition^ 
and the distribution of sptHimens of the 
t(\\lile manufactures of India have played 
in ruining the weaving industry of India. 
Perhaps the imposition of the tariff* and the 
transit duties would not and could not have 
so effeclually destroyed Indian industries* had 
not the authorities made the Indian artisans 
divulge their secrets to the manufacturers of 
England under compulsion. 
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Owners of eotton mills and hand-loom 
factories all over India should move in the 
matter in order that ( 1 ) the seven sets of 
Indian textile manufactures already in India 
may he made easily accessible to Indian 
manufacturers and (2) the thirteen sets in 
Great Britain may be restored to India and 
placed in suitable centres here. This will 
help greatly in the revival of genuine Indian 
patterns and colours. 



CHAFIER VII 

BRITISH CAPITAL IN INDIA 

The fiat has recently gone forth from the 
tion-oflicial European community in India 
that nothing approaching the right of self- 
government should be granted to Indians, 
unless it can be proved to demonstration 
that the interests of British capital will not 
in the least suffer in a home-ruled India; 
which practically means that European 
traders, planters and manufacturers in India 
must continue to enjoy all the fair and un- 
fair opportunities and means of exploiting 
the resources of this country which they 
have hitherto enjoyed, whatever constitu- 
tional changes may be proposed to be 
introduced. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to examine to what extent and in what sense 
the capital invested by Europeans in India is 
British and also whether such investment has 
been entirely or mainly advantageous to 
Indians. Another line of investigation which 
ought to be taken up is whether the invest- 
ment of British capital was necessary in the 
interests of India. In tliis chapter we propose 
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to confine ourselves mainly to some observa- 
tions on the first aspect of the question. 

When the East India Company gradually 
bei'ame masters of Bengal and otlier parts of 
the country, it was not a land of paupers. 
There was plenty of capital in the country. 
We shall prove this fact from the writings of 
English authors. Walter Hamilton, a semi- 
official ’’ writer, says in his East India 
Gazetteer (Second Edition. London. 1828, 
Vol. I, p. 214) : 

Under the Government of the two last legiti- 
mate viceroys (of Bengal) Jaffer Khan (alias 
Murshid Kuli Khan) and Sujah Khan, who ruled 
in succession nearly forty years, the slate of the 
country was eminently flourishing, and the taxes 
little fell, although the annual tribute remitted 

to Delhi was usually a crore of rupees 

Even after the usurpation of Ali Verdi Khan, 
the Zamindars were so opulent as at one time to 
make him a donation of a crore of rupees and 
another of fifty lakhs, towards defraying the extra 
expenses incurred in repelling the incursions of 
the Marhattas.*' 

The prospr^rity of India was due to the 
perennial influx of the gold and silver of all 
and artificial products. Says the historiaii 
the world for the purchase of her rich natural 
Dr. Robertson : 
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“ 111 all ages, gold and silver, particularly 
the latter, have been the commodities exported 
with the greatest profit to India. In no part of 
the earth do the natives depend so little upon 
foreign countries, either for the necessaries or 
luxuries of life. The blessings of a favourable 
climate and fertile soil, augmented by their own 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they desire. In 
consequence of this, trade with them has always 
l>een carried on in one uniform manner, and the 
prec'ious metals have been given in exchange for 
their peculiar productions, whether of nature or 
art *' -/f Historical Disquisition Concerninf: Jndia^ ' 
Neu Edition (London. 1817), p. 180. 

Again : 

“ In all ages, the trade with India has been *■ 
the same; gold and silver have uniformly been 
carried thither in order to purchase the same 
commodities with which it now supplies all 
nations : and from the age of Pliny to the present 
times, it has been always considered and 
execrated as a gulf which swallows up the wealth 
of every other country, that flows incessantly 
towards it, and from which it never returns.'* 
Ibid,, p. 203. 

The following extract from another 
English writer will show that Bengal 
enjoyed the greatest share of this general 
prosperity : 

. . .In Bengal, however, from being in 
every part intersected by navigable rivers inland 
10 
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trade was transported by water carriage with 
much more expedition, and at a much less expense 
than by the caravans; and this great advantage, 
together w4th the extraordinary fecundity of the 
soil, produced by those rivers, and the superior 
industry of the inhabitants, rendered this province 
in all ages by far the most prosperous and wealthy 
in the whole counlrv.” -45m//c Annual Register. 

1801, p. 16. 

When Clive entered Miirshidabad in 
1757, he wrote of it : 

“ This city is as exten.Hive, populous and rich 
as the cit) of London, with this difference, that 
there are individuals in the first possessing 
infinitely greater property than in the last city.” 

The extracts given above prove that the 
English came into possession of a wealthy 
country. Much of this wealth flowed to 
England in various ways, and not only made 
the country wealthy but added immensely 
to its wealth-producing capacity. The vast 
hoards of Bengal and the Karnatic being 
conveyed to England enabled her to f>ecome 
industrially supreme. In his work entitled 
‘‘ The Law of (avilization and Decay 
( Sonnenschein, London) Brooks Adams 
writes : 

. The influx of the Indian treasure, 
by adding considerably to the nation’s cash 
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capital, not only increased its stock of energy 
hut added much to its flexibility and the rapidity 
of its movement. Very soon after Plassey, the 
Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, and 
the effect appears to have been instantaneous, for 
all the authorities agree that the ‘ industrial 
icNolution.’ the event which has divided the 
nineteenth century from all antecedent time, began 
wilh the year 17()0. Prior to 1760, according to 
Baines, tlic machinery used for spinning cotton in 
Lancashire was almost as simple as in India; 
\shile about 17.>0 the English iron industry was 
In full decline, because of the destruction of the 
forc'its for fuel. At that time four-fifths of the 
iron used in the kingdom came from Sweden. 

* Plassey was fought in 1757 and probably 
nothing has equalled the rapidity of the c'hange 
which followed. In 1760. the flying shuttle 
appeared, and coal began to replace wood in 
smelting. In 1764, Hargreaves invented the spinn- 
ing-jenny, in 1776, (irompton contrived the mule, 
in 1785. ('artwright patented the power-loom, and, 
chief of all, in 17()JL Watt matured the steam 
c*ngine, the most perfect of all vents of centralising 
energy. But, though these machines served as 
outlets for the accelerating movement of the time, 
they did not cause that acveleration. In them- 
selvc's inventions are passive, many of the most 
important having lain dormant for centuries, 
waiting for a sufficient store of force to have 
accumulated to set them working. That store 
must always take the shape of money, and money, 
not hoarded but in motion Before the 
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influx of ihe Indian IreaHiire, and tlu* e\pan>*ion 
of credit which followed, no force suffic ient for 
this purpose existed : and had Walt li\ed fifty 
years earlier, he and his invention must have 

perished together Possibly since the 

world began, no investment has ever yielded the 
profit reaped from the Indian plunder, because 
for nearly fifty years Great Britain stood without 
a competitor. . . . From 1694 to Plassey I 17.^7 ) 
the growth has bc?en relatively slow. Between 
1760 and 1815 the growth was very rapid and 
prodigious. Credit is the chosen vehicle of energv 
in centralised societies, and no sooner had 
treasure enough accumulated in I^ndon to offer 
a foundation, than it shot up with marvellous 
rapidity. The arrival of the Bengal silver and 
gold enabled the Bank of England which had 
been unable to issue a smaller note than for £20 
to easily issue £10 and £15 notes and private 
firms to pour forth a flood of paper.”- The Laiv 
of CivilUation and Decay ^ pp. quoted 

in Digby’s Prosperous British India, pp. 51*5.1. 

The material origin, then, of Great 
Britain’s industrial pro.sperity, and, therefore, 
in great part of her capital, must he sought 
in her connection with India. It has been 
estimated that between Plassey and Waterloo 
some £1,000 millions flow'ed from India to 
England. 

We are hence driven to conclude that Sir 
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(ieoige Bird wood used merely the language 
of sol>er truth when he wrote : 

India has done everything for us, every- 
thing that has inatle these islands, as insignificant 
on the fare of the globe as the islands that made 
up Japan, the greatest empire the world has ever 
known, and for this we owe undying gratitude 
to India. ’ 

Let us now titrn to .some facts relating 
to the days of tlie East India Company to 
aM-eiiain the nature of the British capital 
then invested in India. In the course of his 
examination before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the 30th March. J8^^2, Mr. David 
Hill was asked. 

“ 'f77. W here does the ( apital empio>ed by 
llie indigo-planters (ome from?” 

and he replied : 

” It is ac('uinuiated in India exclusively.” 

Besides Mr, David Hill, several other 
witnesses also stated that little or no capital 
had been or would lie brought out from 
England to India, Thus Mr. W. B. Bay ley, 
in his examination before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the 16th April, 1832, in 
answer to question No. 919, said : 

" My opinion that no capital will L>e brought 
from KngUtnd into India arisi's from little or none 
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having been brought hitherto, even at periods 
when inlereist has lieen at a much higher rate 
than it now is.” 

Then he was asked : 

“920. Do )ou think more capital would 
not go to India if the restriction on Europeans 
resorting to India was altogether taken awa>? 

I do not think that capital would be sent from 
England, but I think that capital which would be 
otherwise remitted to England would probably 
remain in India.'* 

Captain T. Macan also in his examination 
on the 22nd March, 1832 was asked : 

“ 14*15. Would Europeans be likely to inve*sl 
their capital in works of that sort*;:' -I think there 
is much error upon the subjet t of European capital 
in India. 

“ 1436. Under the existing law that restricts 
intercourse with India, is it probable in \oiir 
opinion, that any companies would l>e found to 
undertake such works? ~I think Europeans who 
have acquired capital in India, might undertake 
such public works, with proper encouragement : 
but I strarcely can anticipate so much enterprise 
and risk as to take capital from England to 
/invest in such speculations; in truth, capital is, 
I believe, never taken from England to India: it 
f is made there a/ul remitted home.’*' 

It was then at that time somewhat of a 
myth that EurojK^ari sojouriu*rs brought any 
capital from England to India. Things may 
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or may not have changed since then; but we 
want an impartial Parliamentary Committee 
of enquiry to bring the true facts to light. 

As regards the necessity and the 
advantages to the people of India of the 
investment of British capital in India, Mr. 
Rickards truly said in his evidence before 
the (>)mmons’ Committee on East India 
Aflairs, in 1830, that — 

India requires capital to bring forth her 
resourtes, but the fittest capital for this purpose 
would be one of native growth, and such a 
capital would In? created if i)ur institutions did 
not obstruct it." 

We may now reasonably ask. if there 
has been an influx of British capital into 
India since the replies given by tlie witnesses 
before Parliamentary Committees, quoted 
above, and if so, by what proi^ess that capital 
has been brought into existence. It should 
be rernemliered that a century ago India was 
rich in industries, and her trade, both 
internal and external, was also very great. 
But how “ the enlightened selfishness of the 
people of England of those days effected the 
ruin of Indian trade and industries has been 
told in the pages of this iK>ok. The people 
of this country had no outlet for their capital 
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to invest in any industry and so were 
obliged to deposit it in banks which were 
at first Government (oncerns. The Hoirble 
Mr. Frederick Shore wTote in one of his 
‘‘ Notes on Indian Affairs : 

“We have l<»r yeais l>een vaunting the 
splendid triumph of English skill and capital in 
carrying cotton from India to England, and after 
manufacturing it there, bringing the cloth to 
India and underselling the natives. Is this any- 
way surprising, under such an intolerable system 
(of transit duties and search houses) as is above 
described; and while the staples of India are 
almost prosc ribed at home? In fact, if this be 
continued much longer, India will, ere long, 
produce nothing but food just sufficient for the 
population, a few coarse earthen-ware pots to 
cook it in, and a few coarse idolhs. Only remove 
this incubus, and the tabh^s will very soon be 
turned. The other is the great self coinplacence 
with which we talk of the confidence reposed by 
the people in our (xovei iiment. judging from the 
large sums which they invest in the (»oveinincnl 
funds. What are they to do with their money? 
.... Government, in their ignorance, have done 
ail they €;an to annihilate trade and manufactures, 
which they will, unless they change their measures, 
accomplish in a few years more (the number of 
boats laden with goods which used to leave 
Furrukhabad twelve years ago, was at least treble 
what it is at present ) . F^ive or even four per 
cent, is better than nothing; but it needs not the 
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gift of prophecy to foresee, that .... if the 
landed tenures in the North-Western Provinces 
were placed on a footing of security and if trade 
and manufacture were tolerated, — they do not 
require ericoura^emeni but only to be exonerated 
from the present (ustoms and duties, — not only 
would Government be unable to borrow at such 
low interest, but the price of the existing funds 
would speedily fall.’* 

Things are not very much better even 
now. llie Indian people mostly invest their 
money in Government Promisory Notes at 
3V2 cent, interest. No one ever seems 
to take the trouble to inquire what becomes 
of the money which is invested in govern- 
ment papers and deposited in banks managed 
by government, such as the Postal Savings 
Banks, and the Imperial Banks with their 
liranches in some of the important towns of 
this country. These hanks advance money to 
European firms, who make enormous profits 
in their business, and this serves to propagate 
stories of the importation of British capital 
into India. 

One of the opinions and recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Indian 
(airrem y and Finance was that ‘‘ the proper 
place for the location of the whole of the 
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Gold Standard Reserve i-. lanidon.' Why? 
Is there any other country on the face of the 
globe of which crores of rupees are kept in 
a distant foreign country? Do the British 
colonies keep any of their reMUves in 
London? Why is the Indian Reserve kept in 
lamdon but for die advantage of the British 
people, including the British exploifern ealleil 
British capitalists? 

The Gurrency <!onimission have also 
said : 

■‘We rnoinnieiid that the (Momimenl of 
India should make a regular prartire of gi anting 
loans to the Presidency Banks from their surplus 
balaiues in India against security on lerni» to be 
negotiated with the Presidrno Banks." 

Why are iheM* bank** favoiirrd in this waVs 
and not others? It is ueU-knemn that British 
exploiter^^ in Imlia ran and do obtain ItiaiiH 
from the Presidenry Banks on easy teriin^; 
Indian merrhants are not arronurnMlated in 
this way. Thus tlie Indian propir’** nifmey 
masquerades as British (apital. 

The (iommissioii, while raying that ** Ihr 
Secretary of Slate ^<ll^ (eouriril Drafts, not 
for the con\eniefw:e of trade, hut to provide 
the funds needed in London to meet the 
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riHUiirrniems of the Secretary of Stale on 
India's India If/’ admit in the very next 
paragraph that ‘‘The India Oftice jjerhaps 
sold (ioiiiK il Drafts uniucessarily al very 
low iate> on iMcasion when the London 
balance was in no iicetl of replenishment/’ 
Did not the>e unnec essary sales at very low 
rates result in the I'onvenience of British 
traile? \erily. a*' Lord (inr/on said, thoiigli i 
in a somewhat iliffeient seiw, administration 
and exploitation are only different aspertv of 
the work of the British people in India. 

it shouhl not 1 h‘ also forgotten that some 
of the industries mostly owihhI by Britishers 
in India have received and are receiving 
substantial ’*ub'*idit*^ liaim the Indian (Hivern* 
men! out of the revenue^ paid bv the native'* 
of this rountry. lake, for in^t.inee. the case 
of tea plantations. How lhc‘ tea-planters 
were assisted in ihi- industr\ will l>e evident 
from the following i|iiestions put to and the 
answers given to thc'm bv Mr. J. Freeman, 
who apiK'au'd as a witness before ibe SdiNl 
LommittcN* on ( !ob»iii/ation : 

1022. Are vou nc»t aw«rr tliAt l>oth in 
Rnd Kttmaon the (H»\ettimefit eAlabliRlied 
leA idRnlAtions foi the expres-- purpose of trying 
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rxp<*riiiK*nU, for the ^ake of the Rcttler!^, and ^ith 
the avowed objci:l of handing over their plaiita* 
tionsi to the ?44‘ttler5i, an j^ooii a?* the experiment 
had been >hown to lie •^utt esi^fuL and a.^ ?kh>ii aj^ 
>ettler!i eould be found willing to lake them? 

I bat i» what I refer to; that in the fir^it mooting 
of the <'ultivation of tea the (#iiveriiiiieiu toi>k the 
inliative and eiKotiiaged it. and went to *Minie 
expense in taking the ne^'e^^arv ^tep^ towards it/' 

(ioveriitiieiii aKo very geiiert)ii!«ly offered 
to as^iisl the iron riianuiarturer^ ol Kngland 
if ‘tome of them were to eoine to in 

India. the •^ame witne***^ wa^ a^ked : 

1 927. Are >oii aware that lire < Mivei tininit 
have rnenllv out a grnllernaii »oruer*oanl 

with the iron iiianufartiire. ami with him M'vrral 
a^at^ania, to the provirn-r of Kiirnaon. to introduce 
the iron manufacture there? ! have read of it, 
hut we offered to <|o f\er\ thing at our own 
expen.^. 

And the (»ov eminent have stated 
that, MHiii a** the ex|>eriinenl i** idiowii to be 
^uriT^mful, they are willing to hand over the worki» 
to any Engitahman that will undertake them? 

\ e%, that may be 

Even at premrtil (iovemiiienl are doing 
murh in the way nf (‘xperimenting to help 
the Fluropean imligo-planter*^ anU !«ugar- 
ptanler»<; and llie fXpicrinienlH arr rarried on 
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wilh Indian money. Other inslaiv'fts may be 
pivon. but we refrain. 

It will Ih* worthwhile for some Hon'ble 
memlKT of the Ontral l>epislature to ask a 
question aluiut the amount of subsidy which 
the Indian (iovernmeiU pays dires’tly or in- 
direiily to the different industries which are 
owthnI and inanag(*<l by the Britishers in 
this country. 

India did not rerpiire any lapilal from 
Knpland for development in this country. 
It Britishers have investiNl any capital in 
India, it was not because* India wanted their 
capital, but InNause they wanted to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the Indian 
f>eople and to take advantage of the helpless 
position in which they are placed. 

In our opinion. British capital in India 
is largely a myth and e\en the existence of 
it I if truei does not entitle the Britishers to 
cniov any undue political privilege. 



CHAPTER Mil 


Indian Farturr l^ialalion 

Thf Eiigli'li maimfaihirns having m-I 
ihfii heait> on thr d«*>lruction of iiidiaii 
iruliirti i»*s arr tning to do this undor llif 
gui'«* of |>!iitantliro|)y. Hie iartory law^ 
»liirii arc mat It'd iroin linn* to linn* ai«‘ 
an in?»latn** in jn»int. llu* inanufacluriT' 
rompel tin* Indian authorities t«i make laws 
>oine of which at any rate are certainly not 
called for in India ami which do not In'nefit 
those in wlu>se interest.^ they are ostenta- 
tiously undertaken. Tin* repeal ol a low 
duty on the manufactured cotton giHnls of 
Manchester, the ctK’rcinn of the Indian 
fiovernmeni to impoH<' an import duty on 
the American long-stapled cotton which was 
necessary f«»r the Indian spinners t<» mix with 
their short-fil»r«l omr. the forcing of Uhe 
Hindus and the Muhammadans to observe 
the Christian Sabbath for tin* lalKnirers in 
their factories, although the nnrniH>r of their 
own festivals <»n which they stop work is 
more than that of the Sundays observed in 
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Clhrislian countries, are a few of the long 
list of measures inflicteil on India. The cr\’ 
inorr fartory arU are to eome. 

Ha\e ihoHf* philanthropists of England 
uhoM' hrailh hlwd for the so-ealle<l hard 
lot of the Indian fac tory hands and who are, 
there! nM\ leaving no stone untunied to make 
them happv. ever turned their attention to 
th<‘ lot of the c lerks and those servants w*ho 
are on the rniniMerial and menial establish* 
rneiiis of the British Indian Government and 
done* anything to remove their grievances 
and U-lter their condition of existenc'e? 
Why, the subordinate judicial sei'vice — com* 
pc»M*d of Graduates who understand and 
administer law and justice l^elter than the 
memlHUs of the Indian Civil — the Heaven- 
lK)in - St'rvice, as it is called, is very luidly 
paid and is overworkc*d, with the result that 
maiiv fall victims to various ailments most 
notoriously dialietes, and yet nothing ha^i 
Ixvn attempted sc.i far to inquire into their 
state of affairs or ameliorate their condition. 
The employees of the subordinate medieaK 
postal* and telegraph departments are not 
trealeil so well as their comrades are in 
other civiliml countries- it would ncH be 
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a strong expression to say that they an* 
regularly sweated — and yet the hearts of the 
philanthropists are bleeding for the Indian 
factory hands and not for otheis. 

The laws in operation in the tea gardens 
of Assam were such that even the late 
Balm Krislo Das Paul, c.l.K... was ohlige<l 
to refer to them as legalising slavery. The 
c(M>lies worked under conditions which were 
hardly lietter than those* of slaves. Yet 
heeause these gardens were mostly owtn**! hy 
Englishmen, therefore, the philanthropists 
of England did n<»t raise their little fing»'r 
to have those laws repealed or altere<l or to 
make the lot of the coolie* happy. It is an 
ofK-n secret that Sir Henry ('.otton did not 
get the office of Lieulenant-Covernor that 
was his dm*. liK*eause he trierl t«> afiielior.ite 
the condition of these rooli»**. 

In a country where millions ha\e to 
thank their stars if they can get e\en one 
scanty meal a day, regulating the hours of 
latmur in the case of the mill-hands, whose 
long hours are voluntary, is entirely itncalleil 
for and can by no stretch of language l>e 
called philanthropic. 
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Knglaiul Unainr a great manufacturing 
cuuiilry, i.afuashire eonlributed to the 
national \%ealth oi KnglatuI by bec'oming the 
>eat of I’otton industries. Spinning jennies 
and po\%er loofn> were employed in those 
industries, and with these it was impossible 
for <*ven the cheap labour of India to success* 
fullv (omjrete. But then, could not India 
have l>uih factories like those of Manchester? 
Nt». lw‘cause th«* “ enlightened •^elfishnesH “ 
of ibc plulanthropist-* o( Kngland did not 
pciinit the int|Hutati(ui of < <»tton spinning amf 
weaving machinerv into India until 1850. 
Between the renewal of the ('barter of the 
Kii^t India ( .oinpany in 1815 and 1850, laws 
were enacted which had the effe^'t of com- 
pirtelv deslr<L>ying Indian cotton industries, 
and hundreiin of thousands — if not millions 
of weavers were thrown the over 

assessed land li> eke out a miserable 
existence. 

Mr. Tiernev in the course of his spervh 
in the fiou.sr* of ('ommon*^ observetl. the 
natives of Kngland said to (hose of India: 

“ leave of! weaving; suppiv us with the raw 
material and we will weave for vou?* 

It was understoorl that India was to mono* 
polize the supply of cotton to England. But 
11 
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it was soon found out that the Southern States 
of America, where slave labour greatly 
flourished, could supply Kngland with cotton 
tH) better terms than India. The Elnglisli 
cotton spinners demanded the free import 
of the long-stapled .\meric.an cotton, which 
was secured to them. So th«‘ market for 
cotton in England was closc'd against India, 
and tlii' meant ruin for the Indian culti\atur. 

It wa> at this lime that the orator. 
-Mr. (ietirge Thompswin, conimencetl didivering 
lectures to large audietures in the industrial 
towns of England on various topics conneded 
with the history and the e-,isting slate of the 
Briti-sh dominions in India. To thesr* audi- 
ences he apfiealed that England should give 
up its connei'tion with .\merira, which 
employe*! slave labour for the growth ot 
cotton, ami patr<»nize India for raw materials. 
But the merchants of England only sought 
profit and were not to In* move*! by sentiment. 

It was after the milhreak of the (jvil 
War in America in IWi.'i. that haiglaml had 
to turn Iwr attention to India for cotton. 
But after the termination of the war. England 
again began to import that commodity from 
■America. 
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It IK the crushing of India’s cotton in- 
duMricj- and the dependence of the millions 
of her p<ipulation for their subaistence on the 
soil which should Ik* looked upon as one of 
the chief factors in the causation of the recur- 
iciit i.imines dislocating numlierless house- 
holds and spreading ruin and disaster 
throu^oiit the length and breadth of this 
countr)'. 



CHAPTER l\ 


WHY IS self4;ovi:rnmem 
DE!S iED TO INDIA ? 

India Kngiarul^H niiic-ii vow. W hrtluM 
India oblain> fx*rf(Tl indepnideurr oi thr 
Dominion Sv>lrrn of ('•ovt*tntnfMU. ihr ifniilt 
will be the sarnt* to Kngland. It will intMn 
India to a larg<" e*vtfril for Indian'^. \\ Ihit 
will become thru ol iht* “ *' of Kiiglaiul' 

\X e a>k all Indian-' to pondrt o\fi tlu* follow 
ing, which i" <]noled from an artii If* in tin* 
now defunrl lanubni Slairsmari from tin* [hmi 
of the late Rolrert Knight : 

Bui thr* lHrn«*fit*^ anting from 'Uir rmpof 
arr far from ^unfinrd U* ihr mrif anltlr 

Thf*\ arr •*harrd h\ all « Ui 

England, from th#* pm to ihr pra*»rtnl \ u rrr»\ iilt\ 
and thr tiubordinair (•tortnur^hip*^ of thr 
Prmdr^mir^ arr thr anibituui of thr prrr* of thr 
realm, the thief pri/nt thr (.rr>wn ha«» to |>r4tow 
in the whole breadth t»f if* fh»minif»n*» Thru 
there are laeij|enant*(ro\erni»r<thip« of terrilfuie^ 
equal in piqiulatirm and extent to all frame, 
half a doien C>>mmiMitiner»»hip% of proxime^ 
hardly lena important: a ho«i of Cotinre llor«hipii. 
Emha^ie^, Odlerior^hipn, MagiMranen. and 

Jtidgeahip^ with ifirf»met> almt^tt primeU m 
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.iriiount. and a thousand tivil appointmrnla ^ub- 
offlinali* to them. 

“If turn to the field which India offcra 
!«» the {iKde^siuint. we find English lawyers fillin|( 
the highest judgment seats of the t ountr\ writh 
|ijr i!^lirtiori o\«*r territories the half of Europe in 
extent: English lawyers filling the positions 
mI Vdniinistratorsd^neral. \dvo<'ales*G**i«eral, 
Mailer** in Kqiiitv, l^egal Kmiembrancers, Judges 
of the Small ("ourt^i. and crowding the *ia» 

<d ea« h rre>iden« \ f<»T the administration of 
Entjlixh law. 

“ So again with the medical ptofession, of 
ilie KXKI to I2(X> ph>sic iaiis and surgeons in India 
lalHuinng with a prospect moie or lf«s of a com- 
petf*m V . \oi ina> %%e a\oid mention of ibr 
i hnrc h. the Missionar\ Ihh 1\. and the colleges 
whirh absorb l>etweeii them a large IkhIn of 
educated gentlemen, and pn»\ide fco the education 
of then families. 

Again, all we have asseiled of the ab«»\e 
< lass4-s ma\ Ik* atliimed of the body of geiillemeti 
who ccmstilute the officers »d the unil^ Indian 
Atmv . . *I hr Aame inav Ik* said of ibe Kxiuca- 
tiori Depaitinenl of the «uutiir> . . . How vast 

a field i«* the Indian empire cqiening ti» our 
engineering and lailwav enterprise, fnun the 
humblest skilled workman it is necessary to 
emplov. to the fwienlific' head that organises il.“ 

Vnx nu*asur«* ol »«*U -governmenl for 
liuiia <^Tms to Iv inoonipaliblt* with Uic 
)H‘<'Uiuai> mlercMs of Knglatui. Tlip author 
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of th<^ pamphlet. India for Sale : Kashmir 
Sold, wrote : 

** We do not appem to rraltar the fact that 
the loM of India will assuredly deprive of all 
our Eastern trade, and yet it U eaav to t«ee that 
it will be ao: (or not only will the marts of India 
be cloaed against us if we lose it as firmly rlosed 
againat us as are those of Ontral Asia now but 
besides this, India, with its raw prtxlurr a/td ilJ 
people skilled in menu f matures from of old, will 
soon, under a system of protevtum, herome a 
great manufacturing rustion^ will soijn with its 
cheap labour and altundant supply of raw material 
supplant us throughmt the East*' ( I of 
India fm Sale : Kashmir Sold, by W. Sedgwick. 
Major, R. E., (Zalcutta. W, Newman & T.o.. I4d . 
1886. Price 12 aruia>. ) 

Said the Marqui** of I)iifff*riii m i>ne id 
his spet't'heH in England : 

** Indeed, it would not he u*o tnurh to «av that 
if any aerious disaeter r\er ovrrtmA our Indian 
Empire, or if our poliUrai relations with the 
peninsula of Hindustan were to he even partialh 
disturbed, there is not a cottage in (ireai Britain 
at all events in the manufarturing district* 
which would not he made in feel the disastroa* 
consequences of such an intolerable calamity 
I Cheers),** Hlxvrd Dufferin'* Speerhen in India/' 
John Murray, p. 284). 

If India were graiit#r<l any form of self 
governmetit, would not Englnmrs political 
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relation^ with her lx* greatly Hiaturbed? 
Since the inauguration of the Swadeshi rum 
boycott movement, the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain have bcjen made 
to feel the disastrous consequences of the 
intolerable calamity. Was it not hinted very 
broadly in the questions which were put by 
a c«'rtain honourable member of Parliament 
tt» th<* Under-Secretary of State for India 
that the depiirtations of some of the Bengalee 
gentlemen were due to their taking an active 
part in the Swadeshi propaganda? The 
I iMler-Soi'retary of State coubl not den\ this. 

Any form of -s-lf. government in India 
will encourage home industries either by 
preferential tariff or Iwycott. And this will 
not do for the prmperity of the “ nation of 
shopkeepers.” Wrote an English author : 

" The militar) aagrandiseinent of the 
tUhineae) Empire, which would provoke general 
resisUnce. i» io fact, lea* In be dreaded than its 
industrial growth, which other nationa will he. 
to some extent, interested in maintaining.” 
< PearsonV Nmtional Uff and Character, p. 141 » 

Under such circumatances what wonder 
that evexy sort of real self-government has 
been denied to the people of India? 
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HOW ENGLAND LOOKS AT LXDIA 

Due to the Imperial Preference lately 
accepted by (Jreat Britain, the outlook ol 
Indian Industry gloomier than Indoie. 
Mr. Iqbal diiahadiir Sak^ena, writing in 77ie 
Wealth of India in Decemljei, 1918, ; 

“ England arnrptrd the prinMpIr tirtdt^r 
King Imperial PrelereiM'e in i onimercial and 
industrial niattrr^. it rnean^ that England has 
realised that it < an no longer iniuitn v^edded 
Tobdenism. that free trade stands to undertnine 
the industrial supremao of England, that M>mr 
Mirt of prolertiiin is absoluteK ne<essai\ so that 
British industries ma\ be presented fri»m falling 
into the hands of enemies afirt ihr %%ar. and that 
It IS also fie<essar> that sii|ip|ir^ fr«*m within the 
British Empire should be used m the rountnes 
forming the British Empire. It means furlhei 
that the crv of India that protetiion is necessary 
for the progress of Indian industries, no, no. 
even for the upkeep and expansion of struggling 
tndualriea, was reasonable: that if India is to 
make industrial progress, S4>tiie «ort of protetiion 
will be found to be abarduleK ne^essar) for its 
mduslries. present and >ei t<» lie lw»rii; and 
that when England, with so mu< h capital. S4i 
thoroughly trained and organtird labour and S4> 
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rflii i«*nl in organi/aliun and dir<?<ii«»n of industry, 
finds it nr<<>>sar\ to adopt some polic*\ of protect- 
ing it?* indtiMries from trade harpies, it stands 
much m')!c to reasijii that protection and c'omplete 
pr<»tn'ti(?n 1 h* affoide<l t«i Indian industries in 
India. 

■ lu safeguard the vital interests uf this 
Indian Industrialism, therefore, discriminate Slate 
.lid to industries, such as that granted to Tala 
liun Works, and piotection from unequal, unfair 
and dc'-tiin tive foreign * ornpelition inuM Ih* 
allov^<*d. 

■ 1 he Home tfoveiniiieiit has adopted the 
I»oIm \ of preference to nuKlihed piolee lion arid 
the principle underlying this adoption is the 
vuppls of ravv material. It is to ensure the 
*^uppl\ of iav4 materials at a cheap pik^ and to 
pi event them ftom falling into the hands of 
< oTn|>etitur« that piefereiue has Iveeii adopted. 
India i» the greatest pitKlmei of all sorts of raw 
materials. Since Itade between India and England 
will be free to the extent desired bv England, 
which IS the ceiiUe of the Empire, therefore, it 
IS reasonable to ataunH* that raw matetials going 
from India to Eitglaiid will lie free of dut>. 
and sniiilariv manufactured gcnids coming from 
England to India will also lie free of dulv . Thus 
the Industrial position and supremacy of England 
will lie assured, for hei raw mateiials will be 
had at the eheapesi puce and t *»nseqiientlv her 
manulai tilled giHwis will also lie sold at the 
c heapesi price in the best market of the world, 
while hei ♦ om|>elitors, whethei Western »»f Eastern. 
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will iuive !o pay doublir duly on their g«>t>d». 
once when they import their raw materials and 
next when they export good^ to India. Tliii^ 
double duty will have the itiflueme of finu 
iDcreaaing the co»t of raw materiala exported 
from India to forein countries, that i^, countries 
outside the British Empire and then of irK?reaaing 
the price of manufactured goiwlA imported from 
those countries by the amount of the duty which 
will be imposed if they compete with indigenotu% 
goods. Thus India will be protectetl ^igainst 
those cx>unLries which are not includeti in the 
British Empire and which will ronipetr with her 
But the much-dastred protection against England 
IS not likely to be afforded. Rf>ughlv l>eforr the 
war to per i^nt. of the exfK>rt trade and per 
i*ent. of the import trade of India was with 
England. India exported 00 per ^.'rnt. of Her raw 
materials to c«Hintries outside the British Empire 
and imported tO Mr cent, td manufariured goods 
from tl^ same. The change in trade polu v urnief 
consideration will have the effect of diverting the 
greater portion of the export trade of India and 
still greater |>ortiofi of her import trade into the 
hands of those within the Empire able to take 
advantage of the changed eircumslanren. ami 
apparently no rjiher than England is at presefit 
capable of doing so. India for the present and 
for some lime more to come cannot be «aid to 
be in a position to change her indifwtrial aspert 
herself. 

" We see* thetit there remains a vary meagre 
diance for the industrial improvement of India. 
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India will hav<* In make; certain Mcrificea in order 
that the In(lu^t^ial Hupremacy of England may 
he maintaitH*d. Fngl.ind U the heart of the 
Empire. To keep the Empire stable it if» necegawiry 
that the heart hr kept !H>und and in a flotirif^hing 
eondilion. We mav Aay a» to ihia. that, if 
England ^nda to the Empire a^ the heart dors 
to the IkkIv, then f^ureK England ought to perform 
the name function^ to India and other partis' of 
the Flmpire ae the heart doesi to the body. TTie 
manifest rom liiision from thin i^i that. ^irK^ India 
'^anda in urgent need of industrial prcjgresh, it ij^ 
nereMarv that the supplies of pure heart-hlood 
-should he made to flow to this negle<ied part 
more and mt^re m» that it mav he able to |>erform 
its lo< al function!* sati^ifaetonlv and then be 
ready to render as mu<h assiiMarMe lf» liie heart 
as will lie in its power when the need or rsvasion 
for such asaistanre arises. In plain terms this 
n>eans that money ‘Capital, more rnardiinery. more 
efficirni labour should coine from England to 
India, work together for the good of India, with 
no end in \iew but the industrial irgeneralion 
of India.* 

In hi- uoll-knowu %%oTk «ui >*x'iVi/ Rrron- 
^Uurtion ( p. 12()l, Heitrand Ruvsell write-* : 

‘ Oniral Afiu an nali%rs aciHistomed to 
lining <»n the raw fruib* of the earth and dedeal' 
ing Manchester h\ dispensing with rK>lhes, are 
<"om|>elled to work b> a hut lax which they c-an 
nnlv pav hv taking employment under European 
capitalists “ 
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The above «ihould be read along with what 
tlie Morning Post of London wrote in a 
ret'ent issue of that pap^^r. 

“ We have a direct contern in India, becauw 
It one of the chief markets of the \^orld. We 
went there as traders and, despite all the hue 
talk of our modern highbrows, that i» still the 
material basis of our rule which might be put 
in the sentem-e : * W'e give >ou protetiion and 

>ou bu\ our giK)ds. If we abandon Imlia tl will 
not be onlv the Indians who will sufiei, but the 
twehe million people of l^ricashirr, and indeed 
our whole industrial s^steni which will |>e dfle»led. 
After all. when all is said, this nation iiiii*t li\e 
That is the first consideration, and we •ee no 
other wav in which this nation tan live upon 
these little islands save bv industrv and trade. ’ 

Ibis will explain why piekeling of '^hops 
trading in foreign cloths is (oiisitienHi a 
great crime by Britishers in India and for 
which heavy M-nleiM^es have In^en passetl on 
men like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others. 
While the most important c’onces**ionH “ 
under the Reforms '' ate latent, repression 
is patent to all. Vie should Ik* prepared for 
more and more of it, if the cull of the ( harka 
and spinning and weaving spread more and 
more and reduction in the import <if Man* 
f hesfer mantifaclure« lakes place in this 
country. 
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India is look^^d upon as the happy hunt- 
ing gMMind for the Britishers, a market 
foi Brili^li gotwls, and ‘'"the brightest 
jewfd in the British rrown/' In Out 
Sovial, Z/en/r/ge/’ first juiblishe<l in 1^)21. 
Mt. (naham Walla^ writes : 

\ MiddlestKirough iionmouldcr will l>e 
nu»fr tiLrU t<» sole (ui a kind and wise poli( \ in 
British India if hr thinks of India, not as the 
brightest jewel in the British Crown, but as three 
hundred million human beings for whose fate he 
ha** hi’^ share (»f per»<mal responsibililv. who are 
troubled each week more keenly than he is 
trembled alwnil fiunl and r!»»thing and housing, 
and si>mr times feel, thivugh lei^s often than he 
feeb. the \ague slii rings of pulitiral and Mwial 
hope ” 

Hut will oi ran ihoM* voters of England 
to whom Imlia r\iMs merely or rhiefly lor 
thr* exploitation ot bet resoune^ by their 
kith and kin easiU change their mentalilv 
regarding the welfare ot the jreople ot ihi^ 
« oiinlrv? 
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WILAT IS lO BE IKINE t 

'r<» ewouiafjf Indiun indutttries w»* havr 
1o prarti:^* SHade>hi and iKiycott. 

SMade^hi and iHiyrotl art* tht* tv.*> ntv^‘^- 
sary a»p«*ct> of out* and tli»* sanie thing. Ono 
caiuiut flourish and strive witiiuut the help 
of the other, flisttiry does not furnish a 
single iiuttanee of one existing without the 
other. \Xhenever any independent nation 
has tried to foster and develop its home 
industrif-s that is " Swadeshi ” it ha.s not 
l*een able suni'essfully to d<> it without 
praetising at die same tinw the " Ixiycott ” 
of foreign goods. The word '* IxiyTolt ” may 
mit lie e\en thirty years old. hut the spirit 
whh’h it expresses is as old as when man 
appearetl on tlie face t»f this planet. When 
England, now tin* foremost free Iratle 
eountry in thr* world, was struggling to build 
up her imlustriew. she did it by rneaiiM of 
the ertMiomie “ Uiyeotl,” which means the 
displacement of foreign goods. Writes the 
Irish historian I.erky : 
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It wail only when England had t a kam her 
giganik* »tnde« in the direction of manufacturing 
uNrencienc) , that the preanure of population on 
nulmiMrnt t* Ixvamt- »criou»ly felt, and the manO' 
(iif'turrr^ graciually aiwiuroed the attitude of free 
trade. No traiieforniation could have been more 
a^tonl^l1i^g or more complete. Scarcely a form 
of maim f act u ring industry lusd ever been practised 
in England that had not been fortified by restric- 
tions or subsidised by bounties. The esUreme 
nar roll ness and selfishness of that manufacturing 
influence uhich Isecame dominant at the Revolu- 
tion had alienated America, had ruined the rising 
industries of Ireland^ had crushed the Calico 
rnanufactures of India, had imposed on the 
consumer at home monopoly prices for almost 
every article he required. As Adam Smith con- 
clusively ahowa, the merchanta and manufacturerfi 
of England had for generations steadily and 
successfully aimed at two great objorts to aecurr 
foi themselves by restrictive laws an absolute 
numopoly of the home market, and to stimula^ 
their foreign trade b> biHinties paid by the whole 
« ornitiiinity . The language of the great founder 
*d English political ei'onom> illustrates with 
♦ uiious vividness bon entirelv modern is the 
notit»n that the manufacturing interest has a 
natural bias towards free trade. * Country gentle 
men and farmem,’ he wrote. ‘ are. to ihdr honour, 
of all |>eople the least subject to the wretched 
spirit of monopoly. The undertaker of a great 
manufactory is sometinres alarmed, if another 
work of the same kind is esialdished within twenlv 
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iiiileft of him Farmers and « ouiUrs 

gentlemen, on the mnlraiy. are generallv disposed 
rather to promote than tt* obatrurt the riiltivation 
and improvement of their neighboiir<^* farm, and 

e$>tates Merchants and maniifarturer.H 

being collected into townt^, and accuMoined tt> 
that exclusive corporation spirit which prevails 
in them, natiirallv endeavour to obtain against 
all their counirvmen the 'tame ex« lusive priv ileges 
which they general I v possrsks against the 
inhabitants of their respec tive tow ns. Thev ai eord 
ingly seem to have Ijeen the original inventors 
of those restraints upon the impctrtation of foreign 
goods which seture to them the mnnopcdv of the 
home market. It was probablv in imitati«»n of 
them, and to pul themselves upon a level with 
those who, they found, were di8pos<‘d to oppress 
them, that the (ountrv gentlemen and farmers of 
(>reat Britain so far forgot the geiierositv which is 
natural to their station as to demand the r\( liisivr 
privilege of supplying their ruunirvmeii with 
corn and butcher’s meal. Thev did not perhaps 
take lime to consider how miicb less their interest 
could be affected by the freedom of trade than 
that of the people whose example thev followed.' 

“ Such was the relative attitude of the two 
clasaea towards the c|o<m‘ f»f the fenturv. But 
during the French war a great change look place. 
On the one hand, the necessity of supplying 
England with food when almost all Europe was 
c ombined against her. brought into costly f ultiva 
tfon vast portions of land, both in England and 
Ireland, which WTre little adapted for corn 
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culturr, and on which it could only sub«u^ under 
ihe en<-ouragcin<*nt of extravagant prices. On the 
other hand, the growth of the numufacturing 
lown«^ produced an extreme pressure of popula- 
tion of subsisteme, and a great reduction of the 
corn duties became absolutely inevitable. Under 
these circum8tan<es, the manufacturing leaders 
strenuousl> supported the agitation for their total 
repeal. As great employer!* of labour, it was to 
them a class interest of the most direct and 
important character; and by a singular felicity, 
while they were certain to obtain an enormous 
share of the l>enefit> of the change, the whole 
risk and loss would fall upon others. T/ie more- 
meni li'ai easily turned int^t a neu of classes: 
and the great, utalthr and intelligent class which 
directed and paid for it, conducted it so skilfuJUr, 
that multitudes of Englishmen even now look on 
it as a hrilliani exhibition of disinterested 
fxUrUuism arul applaud the orators who delight 
in contrasting (he enlightened and liberal spirit 
of English manufacturers with the l>e sotted selfish- 
ness of English landlords''' 

Tlial England boycotted Irish gootls i> 
well-known. But it ih not so well-known 
that she lrie<I a similar trick with Scotland. 
Lecky says : 

** The national poverty and the unhappy 
position of Scotland could not save it from the 
commercial jealousy of its neighbour. Though 
part of the same eiwire, it was excluded fr^ 
all trade with the English colonies; no goods 

1’J 
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could be landed in Scotland from the plantations 
unless they had been first landed in England, 
and paid dut> there, and e>en then they might 
not be brought in a Stole h \essel. The trade 
A'ith England itself was at the same time severely 
hampered.’* 

But the Scotch people did not submit 
tamely like the Indians and the Irish. Says 
the same historian : 

“ Though meml>ers of the British Empire, 
though they bore their part of the burdens and 
the dangers «>f the British wars, the St^rh were 
exc’luded by their neighlK>iirs from all trade with 
the <’olonies; and they now resolved lt> lonsult 
exclusively their own interests and dignity. An 
Act was passed deedaring that after the death of 
the reigning (^een, the S)\ereign t»f N*otland 
should have no right of declaring war withcnit 
the consent «»f the Parliament. An<»ther and still 
more startling measure, called the Bill of Sec urity, 
provided that on the death of the Queen without 
issue, the Ustales should mc*c*t to name a Protestant 
successor; hut that this should not lie the same 
person who could succeed to ihe crown of England 
unles.s a treaty had In-en lir^t made ^kecuring 
* the honour and .Sovereignty of the Sc*oti h crown 
and kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and power 
of parliaments, the religion, freedom, and tradr 
of the nation, from English or any foreign 
influence ' 

** These were bold measures, and they showed 
plainly that the spirit of the nation could no 
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iongn br trifled with. Si'otland could not directly 
t oitipeJ Kngland to grant her free trade, but she 
could proclaim lieri^K a ^parate kingdom, and 
by the a^hi&tance of France hhe might have main- 
tained her position ‘The whole nation,’ 

said an olrserver, * sti angel) inflamed, and 
a national humour of being independent of 
Fiifiland fcnnented ^trough among all sort*! of 
people Vkithout doors. * 

Iniitatioii i> the most sincere form of 
flall<‘ry. I'hose who think that everything 
Knglish is good should take a leaf out of the 
politiro-(‘conomical philosophy of the English 
and practise what (hey do in the matter of 
eiK ouraging their liome industries. Even in 
the lower house of Parliament which enacted 
Fr(‘e I'rade. the follow ing remarkable passage 
at arm'i took place sotne forty years ago, 
liK‘twet*n a Minister of the (aown and a 
(aiinmoner. 

f oreifn-nuuit* go<></.i. In the Houm* of 
(.ttmmon« on August II, 

Mr. Mcclure asked the first Commissioner 
<4 works whether the chairs in the Reporters' 
(Gallery and furniliire in other parts of the House 
were of foreign manufac^ture and why preference 
was gi\en to foreign over British and Irish trade. 

“ Mr. Akers^Douglas. The only furniture of 
foreign manufacture in the House of Commons 
is limited to a number of chairs supplied Xo the 
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Pre«« Gallery and thw wa.H done some vear^^ ago. 
With thiJi exeeplion, all the artirirs in um* are of 
British manufacture.*' 

England built up her rotton iiuluslry 
at the expeiij^e of India. It this industry 
more than any other which immensely con 
tributed to tlie national wealth ol that country. 
In The Government of India under a Bureau- 
cracy^ written by John Dickinson. Jun,, and 
published as No. VI, India Reform rract, 
in 1853, it was stain! : 

Our cotton manufacture now emplo\s one* 
eighth of the population of the rnited Kingdom, 
and contributor one-fourth of the whole national 
revenue, or more than lwel\e millions sterling 
per annum." (P. 67). 

It was not the steel or anv other iniinstry 
which has made England Mi rich and pro'^- 
peroiis as the <*otton one. 

ProfesMir Horace Hay man Wilson was a 
great friend of Dewan Ram C’onnil Sen 
the grandfather of the famous leader of tlie 
Brahmo Samaj and orator, Babu Keshiib 
Chunder Sen. In the course of a letter 
dealing with the death of Raja Rainmohnn 
Roy in England, Wilson wre^te to Dewan 
Ram Comiil Sen, that an Englishman w ill 
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N4M)sirr Icne his life than liis money.’* It is 
this love of money that made England so 
iiiiM’rtipitlouH in her dealings with India. 

English |>eople. to wliom has l)een 
entrusted the Goveniment of Imlia^ have been 
alwav'- indifferent to Indian affairs. So 
much so that even Macaulay had to com- 
inenc'e his famous Essay on Clir>e by com- 
j)!aining that 

“ While the history of the Spanish Empire 
ni America is familiarly known to all the nations 
of Europe, the great actions id our countrymen in 
the East should, even among i»urselvca, excite little 
lntere^t. Every M'hoolboy knows who imprisoned 
Montej'uina, and who strangled Atahualpa. But 
we doubt whether one in ten. even among English 
gentlemen of highly cultivateil minds, can tell 
wh<i won the battle of Buxar. perpetrated the 
inoJMiacre td Patna, whether Shuja Dowlah ruled 
in Oude or in Travancore. or whether Holkar 
was a Hindoo t>r a Mussulman. 

Since MacaulayV time, matters have not 
improved. The English are oulpahiy 
negletiing the interests and welfare of tlie 
Indian people. To rouse tJiem to their sense 
of duly and responsibility regartling India 
there was no other methml surer of success 
than that of touching their ptH'kets. This 
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accoiiiiled for the goiiesin of ihr Boycott '' 
movement, and that it Micccetled was proved 
by the fact of the closure for a time of over 
500 cotton mills of I^ancashire. Of course, 
Englishmen have not yet turned their atten- 
tion to Indian affairs or tried to right India’’^ 
wrongs or redress her grit'va nces. 

Wherever the growth of nationalitic'^ has 
taken place, the fir>t >tep niNessarv lor it^ 
accomplishment has Iretui without fail the 
Boycott rum Swadeshi movement. We may 
turn to America. The Oolonists on the evf‘ 
of tlie revolution and the subs^npient forma- 
tion of a nation had to practise ** boyc'ott.** 
That story is so well-known and has lM*en 
so often told that it need not Ik* repealed 
here.* Only one extract from l.c‘cky will 
suffice : 

J ’‘The merchants of the chief towns entered 
into agrerements lo order no more piMwU from 
KngUlid, caiKTl all (»rders already given, in S4»mr 
caaes even lo send no remittances to England in 
payment of their debts, till the Stamp Act was 

repealed In order ihat the c olontea 

might be able lo disfiense with a%sistame from 

* Thr Modern Revirw for Jtinr, 1907. 

rt %eq, CimUmfpmm} tniita and Amenta an ike ere of 
the Rertdutian. 
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F'ngianH. pi cal effor ls were made to promote 
manufaniiicH. The richest rtti/ens set the example 
of dressing in old or homespun clothes rather 
than wear new clothes imported from England: 
and in order to supply the deficiency of wool, 
a general agrr^ement was made to abstain from ^ 
eating lamb." * 

The same story in told by Italy also. 
Italy not united: half a century ago, 

there was no Italian nation in the mmlern 
sense of the term. But when there eame the 
awakening of the national eons<'iousness, the 
Italians, who were smarting under the foreign 
yok(‘, forbade their eoiintrynien the purehase 
of Austrian cigar^ and lottery tickets, the 
profits of which went to the Austrian 
exchecpier.t 

Dr. Ileinridi Frifnljung truly observes in 
his preliminary remarks on the imific'ation 
of Italy and Germany : 

“ e mu!%t ( arrfullx notice that the supporter> 
of the mu\emenl for unification both in (ierman\ 
and Italy were drawn exclusively from the 
educated <'las.ses; but their efforts were powerfully 
supported by the eatabliahment and expansion of 
foreign trade, and by the lonst ruction of roads 
and railways, sin<’e the separate elements of the 

* History of Vol. IV. p. BX. 

^ fbid, f», ‘2.»r> 
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nation were thus brought cloeer together. The 
scholar and the author were joined by the manu- 
facturer, who produred good.n for a market out- 
ride hia own $vmall country^ and by the merchant 
who waa cramped by Cuatom-houae rcatrictiona.'' * 

The country of iht* Indian manufacturer 
ia not a small one and so* spt^aking generally, 
he has not yet to produce gmids for a market 
outside hi^ own country. 

The Swadeshi spirit which brought alniut 
the national unity of Ormany and Italy has 
been evoked in India by caus<*s patent to all 
who can read the signs of the limes. The 
boycott movement whi<h i'^ lUH'essarily a 
counterpart of Swadesiii in sort* to achieve 
the same end for the ca iis<* of Indian 
nationality as it has done for America and 
Italy. It i.s difBc'ult to measurf* the possibi* 
lities of the Swadeshi movement. Even the 
author of .\aiional I.ife anil Nafiomil 
Character says : 

“ The supremacy of the inferior raiw in the 
future is likely to br achieved by industrial 
progress rather than by military roiHjueal." t 


• Tkr WorU$ Uisfcry, aiditcd hf Df. H. F. 
Hrimbohc Vol VIII, p. 190 

t Pmrvin'* Satianti fjfr anti Saiionai Chmatttf, 
p. W 
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thr prayer go out of the heart of 
every patriotic Indian that succe^ be to the 
of Swadeshi in India, that the Mother- 
land again ris<* in prosfKjrity and win the 
eateem and resjH-cl of other nations by the 
skill of her manufacturing sons and daughters. 
May Swadeshi and Boycott lake such a firm 
root in the land of the holy rishis and sages, 
whose pnxluctions Injlh material and spiritual 
still excite the admiration of all peoples of 
the world, tliat nothing may Ik* able to uproot 
them. God of all nations, give strength to 
the people of India to carry on with vigour 
the ('ampaign of Swadeshi and Boycott till 
all their efforts l>e crowned with success and 
the formation of a L nited Indian Nation. 

Ilie cultivation of Jute should every year 
Ik* adjusted to n*quirements. Colton-growing 
should Ik? encouraged and its export should 
be as far as possible put a slop to. 

In every household, the* Charka should 
Ik* introdu€?ed and every tK*rson should Ik* 
clad in Khaddar, 

In these lie^s the* salvation of Irniia. 
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Stdelifhts on the Ruin of Indian Shipping 

Sidelights on how the ruin i»f Indian shipping 
came about are throivn b) si)ine passages in 
W. S. Lindsay's History of Merchant Shipping. 
Vol. IL in which it is stated : 

** In 1789 (hr Portufjuese, who onrr rngro-^-^d thr 
whoir ol thr orirnial tr«dr, had but thrrr ^hip<» at <*.anton, 
thr Dutch hvr. the Frrnch our, thr Danr» onr, thr I nilrd 
Stale* of America fifiern, and ihr Kn^li«h F.a?^l India 
Company forty, while British Mibjeit^ r«*«idin|t in India 
had a similar number. Moreover, a < on*i<lrrablr 

portion of the trade i»f the Ka*t wa** then i ondto ted in 
Indian *hipa. owned by thr native*, bv whom a* man> 
voyage# were undertaken from India lo (!hina. and from 
the roa*i of Malabar to the Persian (iulf and the Ked 
>ea. a* in the day# before the pa#*agt* tu Kurope by 
the Cape of Good Hope had f«rrn diMovrred. 

It wa# not, however, until 179^ that India hud! 
vevaeU were permitted to < onvey good# to l^mdon. In 
the rour#e of that year a great nitml>ri of the Company'* 
vhip# having been employe<| in the itervice td the Fngli%li 
government, ioMructioo# werr iwnt i<» the preikidro< tr» 
to engage veaarl# of India built at 16/ per ton for tier 
and other dead-weight aiowage, and *20/ for light goo^U 
to the Thamea, with liberty to take luit k on their own 
account whatever fneirhandiar ihev plra#ed to ibr 
terrilonea of the Company, or to any place within the 
limit* of it* charter. 

** Many of them having been conviritried on »pec uU’ 
lion. under an impreaaioo that they would be permanently 
employed, although warned by l>nrd Cornwalli# to the 
contrary, their owner* were greatly disappointed when 
they found that after the immediate want# of the govrem- 
mrot and the (.ompany had been *ati#hed their •ervice# 
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wrrr no irqnirrfi. Knielii^h •iliipownrr** in thf 

H-r\ur of thr <;<oTipanv mflrxibiy maiotainrd thfir mono- 
poly, and orf*!! Mipulalion^ for a nmnlMT of 

^ovapr** iliifinp: voar», thi'v micw rtf^fully oppo<*r-tl 

for a iiinr* anv inno\aiion of a prnnanrni tharaitor upon 
lhr»ir thart'-rrd rights. Th«* <onl«*^i. howrxrr. whirh arcowr 
brlwr^n ilir* indr(x*ndrnt inorrhanl*. of Kngland. ^ho had 
rotnhtnrd wifh thr nwnr'F’^ of nativr shipping against th*- 
<lompan> on thi*' ptdnt, indurod ihr I)irr«!of*» lo luak- 
various c onofi^'i'ion**, whi< h wrrr* fh«* pr«“lii<lo to the «»p*-nin«: 
«*f lh»* tradf at a future p#*riod.** I'p. 4'>4 & 

Prrhaps at that futurr periiKl thf* “ < on* 
i r^hion.H ’’ ('atilt* too lalf ho far as “ th«* owners of 
nati\r shippinjj ' ^nr t c»nreriu*d. 

riir Htiini* author in tlir •^anii* \i»liinie 

(*f hi** vs<»ik : 

“ U hrn, in 17%. ilo* 1 .oinpato *• • hatirr again 

f#*n^wrd, fho itnp<»rtant prtni^ioii wa** inadr tha( all Hi^ 
Mat^^i^ '* ♦*iih|r« i**. rr«>iding in an% pari of hi*« K.uropran 
<i»»minionw, wrrr to Ix« allowed t<' f*\|>ort to India an% 
artu ir of ihr prodiK r or mannfai lore of the rounir> 
whrir lhr\ reMdeti. rarept mditarv -torr^. ammiinilion, 
ma>»i*». '^pai«‘. < iitdage, pii« h. tar. and copper : anti the 
t .ornpan>’i* « oil M»r%antH in India, a* well a*- the free 
mrrrhant^ renident there, wrir pt-i milted t*» ^hip. on 
ihrir own at count and ro^k. all kirnU of Indian goods, 
eii ept I ahro#*ik. dimiltrs. muslins, and other pircegmnis. 
But Ml jealous wrie the Diretlor’*' of competition in their 
* ommeri’ial operation^, that the^ pie^ailed on the go\ern 
ment to insert various clauses m the new charter whrrrhy 
neither the merchants of India nor of Kngland generally, 
nor an\ of the (^ompanv*^ servants, were allowed l«» 
import or riport except iii ships belonging to oi chartered 
by the ( f>mpan\ ; appropriating, howexer. under \ariotis 
restrictions, three thousand tons t>f space m their ahipn 
lor the use of piixatc traders. ai the retfuced rale, in 
time of peace. ,V. otii wards, and IV. homewards for evenr 
ton oci'wpied by them in the (!<Hnpaiiy*s dtipii, but 
aiipiilai mg that this rale of freight might be increased 
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in timf' nf war by the approbation of th^ Board of 
f’ontrol.” Pp. 456-.S7. 

It 1!^ rotated further in the ^me book : 

** I>ard Mrlvillc quotr% from a U*ttrr wriuru Irv 
th<* Marqur^ of Hai4iii|c>» to thr CV>nipan>\ dated 2Ut of 
Marche 1812, the foUowi&f paMa^e. h will not he 
denied that thr fa<*iUlie« granted by that Act uhr Act 
of 17Q6I have ni^t been natiafactory. at Ira^t to tht* mer 
chant'* nf ?hi^ lounlrv or »‘f India." Page AT*?. 


AfTKNDlX B 

The Inciiitrnoua Iron Induatrieti of Iniiiii 


In Sir (ieorge ^X^att^i Common lal Punitit ts oj 
Iruiiay page 692 , it iti f^tated : 

There would «wrefii lo fie *' no *loubt itial tue 
ramiiig manufacturi' of wrought iron bv a dirrt't prvK'eiw 
waa widr-upfrad in the country brfon' ihr date of the 
motf aiM’ient huioric record*^ while the inanufacturr of 
the ancient wooiz antJi ipatnJ b> maD> centuries the 
rementaiion procrtia^ developed in bn rope, for the manu- 
facture of the hnciU qualities of »teel." " The Native 
iron-amching induaUy ha» been practi<ally uampud out 
by cheap iiiip(»rtrd iron and lUeel within range of the 
raihraya^ but it <ill per*mte In the more remolr partis 
of thr PeniiiaitU and in w ine |Mirtf* of thr l.eniral 
Proviocra ha^ ihown aigna of dight iiaproTeoimt.^ t/mp. 
Cm^ 1907, ill, 145. i According lo Mr. Syetl Ali 
Brlgrami, the Niiatn^ I>oiiiinioo*i furnijhed the tnaierial 
from which the famou* Damaiicu* blade* of the Middle 
Age* were made. To ihi* day ffyderabad i* noted for 
It* nworda and dagpert.** 

It fkicn not appear that tlir Briliah Govemment 
in India ever did anything to prevent the Native 
iron-^nirhtng industry from being “ praiiically 
Hlamped out/' But -wime glimpacii of how the 
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pro<*4*n^* of >tainpmg out was aa'selcratiNl arc to 
be f<»und in Valentine Ball's Jun^U Life in India, 
pfi. 224- 2S. where he writes : 

\o>rmbrr I6lh <1869), I>eo4:h* 

'* In thiK villa^r thrrr arf naiivr irr/n hirnacm, 

ilif surviving r#Truini> of an industry now well-niak 

rihnrt in thi'* part of thr* rouniry owina the re«lrie- 
placed u|>on it by the Birhhum (^mpaay, which 
Iwuighi up the s<*)f riabt to ji;anufaciiir»*. and owina aImi 
to fh'* royaltv sub<»e(|tienti\ inflicted bv the na.ttvf 
laufllonb.*’ 

fhe Kirbhutn (iompaiiy. referre<l to alH)\e. 
uas a British (airnpany. The British (rovenmicnl 
ought not to have sold the >ole right to inanu* 
failure iron and deel to this lontpaii), nor allowed 
“ the nati\e landlords * to inflirt a prohibitive 
»o\altv. Who. if an\ interesteil perMins, instigated 
them to do not siateil. 

\ alentine Ball add** : 

!'o the l>eM of mv belief tbei^ furnaco are. for 
their --i/e and thr magniMide of their result'*, bv far the 
Urge*.! ,ind mo«i im(>nrt4nt in the whole of India. Rach 
inmate could make about ir» iwt. of iron per week: 
and the total e^limatett tMiUiim in 1852 from 70 of ihe^e 
furna« e»* wa»* pul down at 1700 tona by l>r. Oldham. The 
lohars or iron makers here were HindiXMi; hut further to 
the north, in the %ucinitv of the Ramaurh there 

another ra^'e of iron-makrr»». who use ihe ordinarv dmall 
fumare*, and aje railed CoU, It is probable that they 
are indenlieal with the Aatirians of Btaahhaah and 
Palamow. whom f shall deiicribe on a fnture pair/* 
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How lnfiia*» liultgc*nou» Paprr Industry 
wurt Ruined 

In thf* pif\ifni>h iiifnlioiifd work Sir (irorjit* 
Watt givf^ a brirf hiMorv of the manufacture and 
iiiw of pa[)rr in tlifTcreiil rouiitric** o{ A^iu. incliul- 
ing India. (.»uuinj2 to the da\?4 of the mle of the 
F.a'*l India ( omparu. he write-* ; 

“ On«- *a !h»- ai4*»unu of ih*- \ 4 i 0 r 

meiho«i* o( pap^r makinj^ in iiitiia i- prrhap* thai 
to Kui hanan-Haniilton ‘>> 0 / .4^<. Dinai , fl»r 

inalerial UM-«i tw-mR juir. Prior lo 18U) India iditainrd 
a iarRr -har*' of ii^ pafn-r -iippli«*«> from f.htna. \boul 
ihal dale inirrr*i wa-* anowd in the %ub)rrt, and both 
Hindu and Muhammadan favtorir^ (or hand-madr pa|>er» 
wrrr e^«iahii*hed ail «oer ihe roiintrv. During '^ir f.harlr*! 
Wi«»d’** tenure of the .ifh< •- 4d the '^e^ retarv of State for 
India., an order W4<» i-*Mied for the purrhaM- of ail the 
-upphrf> required i>> the ( h»>erriiitrtit of India in t»rrai 
Britain. an<i this thrru' ixit k xrty irrtousJs thr grou'inft 
tndiati prifdut turn * P. HW.i.1 

Ihe italii are our^. 

Sir (,harlc^ Wood wa*' the giandfalhcr of 
l^ird Irwin, the rx-lMAcrnord ,rnf»rul of India, and 
genrraily known for hi?* F^uration Dispatch. 
But he i^hould lie rememl>errtl aho for tlie order 
which contributed largely towanU the <ler ay of 
the indigenoin^ paper industry of India. 
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Hok lnilia*(4 Indigenoufi Sugar InduMry 
v%aH Ruined 

In I hr i.iinimervial Prodia ts of Ifuiin Sir 

ifrnipr Watt writer : 

■' \n import dui> on Intiun Migai. which was prac- 
inailN proliibiii\c, wa- irapoHMi by C»rcat Britain. It 
«am» to H**. a cwt. ruorf than Ha% takrn on Calomad 
Mi^ar « P. V,\8, ) 

I hr italicji are Sir Ooige W att*!*. 

He com Iude5 the fttx tion cIevole<l to “ ExporU 
to Foreign Countries " with the following para* 
graph, which has the sideheading “ Severe Blow * : 

“ Thu** thcic 1 an l>e no doubt that a severe blow 
ha- l>et'n dealt to the Indian '^ugar industrv. which, but 
for ii« own iminenM* reM^urce^ and rmiperalive power, 
might ba\e Ix-en ralamitoui*. Had England continued to 
purthav Indian raw sugar, there is little doubt an 
immense expansion of the area of pro<iuction. and an 
rnhancemeni of the yield, would have been the natural 
consequence. All till* i- now changed, and sugar lepre- 
^ent« jK*r cent, of the total \aliie of the articles 

of {ihkI and drink imported, and i» the second larger 
-ingle article of importation, the first being cotton piece- 
pmxls. Thu** the two chief items of Indians eairly export 
iraifr base liecome her greatest modern imports.** 

Sir Cietirgc Walt’ii work, from which the 
above extracts are taken, wa^ published in 1908 
“ under the authority of Hia MajealyV Secretary 
of Slate for India in Council/' and i», therefore, 
not a .Hoditiouf^ hook written by a pestilential 
agitator. 
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Ruin of Indian .\f^rulturr 

By F^ROK. f>VIJ\llA> IhTTA. m.a. 

“ TIm' be»* way of woinhippiai^ Crod cooaiatA in 
aiUyiag the diurrsM of the tiiiiea« and lu imnroiriiig (hr 
roo^tioQ of man. This dependt^ howtrvcr, on the advance- 
mrtit of Agricuhtirr. ^ i Am-i-Akhafi. p. 12 
Rlochmann. ) 

A lea-plantrr na.** ajikr<j y^k^y lu clul not 

engage in jule ur padcl) rulti\ atioii. Hr gave a 
< urt rcpl\ : ** !l w<niW iwt pay, the < ultivatcir 

worked for the mere of lafniur.*' Though 

our art:» and indu.Htrirs have been killrd b> foreign 
competition, there little fear yet of any fc»reign 
competition in agriculture, whic'h in alrr4idy nl the 
lowe«it ebb, no, not even in regard lt» jule. which 
13 much in demand in the market.n of Kiiropr 
and America. But who know*« what the morrow 
may bring forth. The oj>ening of the Panama 

Oanal, and the marvel lou.<^ rerluc'tion of the iOc*t 
of production in America from the introduction 
of acietiUfir method^ aruJ improved machinery, 
may at any time lead to foreign cornpelitiori even 
in agriculture, and an it ha> alwayi^ happemnl 
when the com|>etiliofi lie?* Iietweeti iM'ienc'e and 
improved niachiners c>fi the c»ne hand, and emperi 
ci«im and hand-labour on the ochei, with the 
name fatal result** an in the can#* <»f fuir arlA and 

indttatrie». There in no lime for luc tt» be asleep . 

t Fven now .^uMraiian wheat haA begun to c ompete 
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Hrriously with home-grown wheat in our markets). 
Wr !<hoiild M*riously consider and remove the 
causes and (onditions that have led and are still 
leading to the ruin of Indian agriculture. How- 
ever much we may try to impress other people 
with the high profit to be derived from agri- 
culture, practical people shake their heads, and 
are sceptical. People with any capital to invest, 
much as they may talk of it, — never seriously 
think of engaging in agriculture. We are all 
bus> convincing others, but are iu»t convim'ed 
ourselves. that is our motto for 

ogrictihure. The Zemindar commanding the 
largest extent of culturable land, the inahajan 
capitalLst rolling in gold, or the successful lawyer 
with the highest education that any country can 
give, in fact alt who ha\e money to invest, and 
brains enough to direc't a farm of the most 
inipro\ed and scientific type. — never dream of 
engaging in agriculture for profit, and very 
seldom even for a hobby. The agricultural expert, 
Fluropcan or Indian, with the highest agricultural 
training that the world can give, may be busy 
assuring others of a profit of Rs. 250 per month 
from a farm of 100 bighas (capital required un- 
known!. while for himself he hankers after a 
fixed monthly salary, and a cosy berth under the 
Government. “ Hr came to save others, himself 
he cannot save.” 

How the agricultural outlook has changed! 
Kuropean experts may not be aware of it, but 
how can we forget what wc saw with our own 
eyes? Fifty years ago. there was not a gentleman 

i;i 
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owning land in the villager who had not his farm 
or kh€unar or ruj jot with perhaps a small dairy 
which he worked by hired labour under his 
personal supervision. Why has he cut off his 
connection with practical fanning* arable or dairy, 
and let out his land to pot>r ever-indebted culti- 
vators? Why, but to gratify his love of a life 
free from risk or trouble, and the enjoyment of 
an “ unearned increment, ' either as money-rent 
or produce-rent. Kveryb<xly knows that farming 
«)n one’s own account b\ hired labour is not 
paying under the existing conditions of our 
country. An\ shrewd man of business, that has 
money to invest, would rather invest it in loan.<( 
to the cultivator at a fabuUuis rate of interest, 
ranging from 5^) to 70 per cent, per annum. 
With such a sunny prospect of doubling his capital 
in two years, the village money-lender would 
be a fool to invest any monev in farming on his 
own account, which cannot, under the most favour- 
able conditions, yield a profit of more than 10 
to 15 per cent, per annum, lire landed-gentry, 
the money-lender, or the agricultural expert, one 
and all, in these davs kc?ep as far from practical 
farming as the> would from the devil himself. 
They will sing the praises of, and go into 
ecstasies over the profits of agriculture, they will 
try by all means to tantalim* others into it, but 
they will themselves l>c alwavs on their guard, 
AS though it were the very ** pit that is bottom- 
less.' Why should it l>e so? Be<*ause. speaking 
generally, under the existing conditions, agri- 
culture on a large wale and with profit^ ii 
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praclically irnpo&ftible, becau«^ Indian agriculture, 
like the Indian arts and indoj^lries, is now in the 
thr<.>e3* of death. Agriculture which was so profit- 
able in India in olden tiine< that in the Ramayana 
the fanners and st^Kk-breeders of India are said 
tt» have l>een a wealthy class, so well protected 
b\ the king that they (<juld sleep with doors 
Wide open. ** Dhana iantuh surakshita serate 
inkntadi ara krishif^orakshajivinuh,'' agriculture 
whnh found profitable occupation foi the middle 
» las** gentleman e\en so late as half a (‘entury 
. ' nou jti the \eiv throes of death in this 
totalled agricultural ct»untiy t)f ours. WTiat 
« (Uild be the ( a uses that have brought about so 
mar\ellous a transformation for evil in so short 
a time? 

The reader will perhaps l>e surprised if he 
IS told that India was a country of peasant- 
proprietors ages l>efore Switzerland or any country 
in Europe, that the king in India, though he had 
absolute right over the lives and properties of 
his subjects, was not the proprietor of the land, — 
that he thought it unworthv of his kingly dignity 
to l>e ranked with hi.s subjetls as the proprietor 
of this or that patch of land, that agriculture in 
India was the joint dutv and the joint interest 
of the king and hi^^ subjeils. the king providing 
the pasture ground, the agricultural capital, and 
the facilities for irrigation, at the same time acting 
as the protector and guardian of the cultivator, 
and the cultivator providing the labour of agri- 
culture, that it was as much the interest of the 
king ns of the cultivator to obtain the maximum 
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yield from the for iiiAtead of nioiiev rent 

the king obtained a fixed »hare of the arlual 
produce in kind, iis^ually a sixth of the prt>duce. 
If there was a heavy yield, the royal revenues 
rose: if there was a low yield, the roval revenues 
fell. How stand we now? 'Fhe feudalism of 
Europe has been somewhat < lumsil\ engrafted 
on the old Indian sto<'k <if peasant -proprieiorshij*, 
** the Zemindar’s ofiicial position as taX'4'olle<'tor 
being confused with the proprietary right of an 
English land-lord,” < Hunter i, so that the Indian 
cultivator is half a serf, and less than half a 
peasant -j)roprietor < rushed w ith the duties of 
both, but without the privileges of either, let 
us not be contented with bare allegation**, but let 
us go into evidence. 

We have said that in ancient India, the 
proprietor of the land was not the king, but the 
cultivator -for the land is said to l>elong to the 
man who first clears the land for piirpof*r*s of 
cultivation ** Sthanu chrdasya kidaram " < Manu 
IX, 4-it and that *’ the forests, hills and holy 
places are without a proprietor, and do not 
admit of being given “ a/avyoh pan aUih 
panyastirthanxa ratananr rhn wvanya iromi- 
kanyahur nn rha tr%hu parigrahah ” < I sanaa 

Sanhita, V. 16 1. WTial was the king and why 
was rent paid to the king? The king was the 
protector and guardian of the land, and the rent 
was paid as a contribution or fee for the help 
and proteriion given by the king. “ The king 
deserves one*half of old buried treasure-trove, and 
of the minerals in the earth, as giving protection. 
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foi 1 h* ihf guardian and proltnlor o\<*r llic 
land ' * Bhumeradhipatit hi sah ’’ V!l, 39 — 

Mann. 1 hr king is ik» 1 called the Bhusvaini or 
laiHr4i%\ nei . but the adkipati or guardian and 
protef lot <d the land. Says the Ramayana : 
“<ireat i?- the sin of the king who while ac'c'epling 
llvir tribute of the sixth (of llie produce) does 
not pioicv t the subjc^eN as though lliey were his 
own ^ons ' < \ Ilf* Ai an\a ) . Says Mami ‘.--“The 
king whci dcies not pjolc'tl but takes the sixth 
’-bar** of the prodiiee called a carrier of all 
the e\il of the world ' < Manu Vlll. 30i. “The 
king who lakes either the rent, the taxes, the 
[irc*M*iils or the tines, but does iu»t proleci. surely 
goes to hell ( Manu \ 111. 307 1 . Manu fixes the 
loval share a “sixth, an eighth, or a twelfth’’ 

\ il, I'iO. “ The share is to U* fixed so that the 
king as well a.s the worker receive their due 
rewards “ >o//wi phalena \tif\eia raja karta cha 
karmanam ” VII. 12R. tin this the c'omrnentator 
remarks “ Ihe mutual c laims of the king and the 
(iilli\aU)t were so adjusted that the king might 
gel the fruits of his supervision and the c'ultivators 
or traders the fruits of their lalwuii in cultivation 
or trade.” The king enjoys the sixth part (of 
the produce).” saNs the Ramayana. “how should 
he not proitM l his suhjecis?” “ Shar hhagasya 
cita hhokta son rakshale na projah kaihrtm?** 
I It., XXXI. 87. Thus we see that the rent was 
iu»l an iinearne<i increment paid bv the husband- 
man to the king as the proprietor of particular 
patches of land, but as a contribution to the 
M)\rreign v»r over lord of all. which he earned by 
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the performance of certain duties. It was a right 
enjoyed by the king for the performance by him of 
certain duties. What then were the specific duties 
for the performance of which the rent was paid? 

The duties of the king, though generally 
expressed by one pregnant word. /JoAi/ia/ni* 
beAs/umn,” — giving protet'lion and relief, are also 
distinctly specified, and among other duties, the 
following are the principal : ( 1 > providing 

pasture for the cattle. .Says the Vajnavalkva 
Sanhita : Grazing ground should be res«‘rve<l as 

the villagers desire or as fixed by royal command. 
Between the village site and the arable fields there 
should be reserved a bell of KX) Dhanus i .llX) 
cubits) around each village — two hundretl dhanus 
in the case of woody villages and four hundretl 
dhanm (1 dhanur~j:.l cubits) in the case of towns 
(II, 169-170) .” Says Manu~^ ” There shall l>e 
reserved on all sides of each village a l>elt of 
100 dhanus or three throws uf the shepherd’^ 
stick, and thrice that quantity for towms, there the 
grazing of cattle shall not be punishable «\III. 
237).” Wc shall see further on that the provision 
of grazing ground for cattle by the State was a 
duty recognised even by the Mohamedan Fmperors, 
though no doubt the extent of the land actually 
reserved for grazing purposes varin;! from time to 
time. There are people «»till living who will tell 
you that they themselves «3W the last remains of 
those old grazing grounds around their village, 
between the arable fields and the village sites. 

The second duty of the king was to provide 
water for irrigation purposes. 'Fhe Hindu king 
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shared with his people certain ideas and beliefs 
regarding the works of merit for the other world 
which prompted the whole nation, irrespective of 
caste or class, to render yeoman's service in the 
cause of the country's agriculture. For every 
Hindu, whether king or warrior, whether priest 
or cultivator, the two main gateways of heaven 
were Ishtn or performance of sacrihees to en- 
courage sacred learning, and Purta or the excava- 
tion of tanks, wells, and canals for giving facilities 
for the development of agriculture : “ Vapi- 

knpa-taragadi Devalayalanani cha annapradanam 
aramah purt4imityabhidhiyate. Ishtapurtau dui- 
jaiinam samanyau dharmasadhanau, Adhikari 
bhavet Sudrah parte dharmena vaidike'^ < Alri. 
4^1). The l>elief being universal, the duly was 
also enjoined by the Sanhitas for all. and not 
for the king in particular, though we find both 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. that the 
kings always looked upon a prolonged drought 
as a divine visitation for their own sins, and 
they moved heaven and earth for timely rains. 
“ Kaicbarshi cha parjanyah ” — when the rains set 
in timely, it was to the credit of the king. VUien 
king Sambarana with his wife Tapati was wander- 
ing in the forests, there was no rain in his kingdom 
for twelve long years, but the moment thev 
returned, the rains set in. causing the crops to 
grow. We find the sage Narada in his enquiry 
as to whether the king Yudhisthira had been 
properly performing his duties to his subjects, 
thus enumerating the duties of the king : “ Have 

you provided large tanks well filled wdth water 
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suitably distributed in each different part of the 
kingdom? For, agriculture will not thrive if it 
has to depend on the rains. Do you take care to 
see that the husbandman's stock of food or of 
seed docs not run out?" Kachid rashire Makani 
purnani cha hrihanti cha hhagaso vinivishtani na 
krishirdevamatrika. Kacchin na bhaktam bijancha 
karshakasyavasidaii iV. 82 SabhaparvaL Like- 
wise also we read of King Bharata in the 
Ramayana providing canals large as the sea and 
filled with water, and in places where there was 
scarcity of water, he excavated many excellent 
tanks for drinking purpose's, well -protected by 
raised banks * MAyodhya, LXXX, 11 and 12). 
Here at Comilla where I am writing, stand some 
excellent tanks -the most lasting monuments of 
glory of the old Maharajas of Hill Tippera. and 
but for these the town would now have suffered 
from terrible water-famines year after year. But 
** we call our fathers fools, so wis<* we grow." 
We and our Maharajahs of now a days have given 
up, what we call, those old and foolish super- 
stitions of our forefathers, and however murh we 
may spend our money profitably in pyrotechnic 
displays for the encouragement of tne siiences 
and the arts, for the lasting good of the r'ountry, 
there is no fear whatever that either we ourselves 
or our Maharajahs under the able guidance of 
ministers like ourselves, will squander away any 
more money needlessly in the excavation of tanks 
or wells, or other works of irrigation for the 
benefit of agriculture. 

The third duty for which the king was 
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allowed rent, was prote<-tfon from thieves and 
robbers, free of charge. In these days the Rayat^ 
in addition (o paying the rent to his land-lord« 
has to enter into ruinous and expensive litigation, 
and fight out to the bitter end, through the 
proverbial law’s delay/* to defend his holding 
against trespiissers, and his crops and live-stock 
from thieves and robbers. Indeed, it may be said 
that he alone supports, like Atlas of old, the huge 
machinery of the law courts on his own shoulders. 
In those golden days, however, the Rayai not only 
got justice free of cost, but in case the king 
failed to recover any stolen property from the 
thief, he had to make good its value from his 
own treasury. Says Manu : The property stolen 
by thieves, the king is to restore to all the castes.*' 
DiUavyaJi sort a varnehhya rajna chorair hriiam 
Jhunanu VIII. 40, Says the Vishnu Sanhita : 
“ Stolen property when ret'overed. the king should 
restore lo all the castes. H it is not ret'overed, 
he should supply its value from his own treasury ** 
** AnaveUy cha st>akosaaex}a dadyal till. 45) 

“ ('haura hrUamupajUya yalha sthantwi ^aniaytt 
hoshailvadadyat < G<nitama. Ch. \ I Stolen 
properly is to be recovered and restored lo the 
imner, or is to l>e paid for from the treasury.*' 
That the king really held himself bound to 
retover and restore all stolen property, and 
actually tried his best to perform that duty, w^ill 
further appear from the following description in 
the Mahabharata of an incident in the life of 
Yudhisthira:--When Yudhisthira ruled, a thief 
stole some cow* belonging lo a Brahman. The 
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Brahman represented the matter to Arjun, saying, 
“ The king who accounts the sixth of the produce 
as his share, but does not protect his subjects, is 
said to be responsible for all the sins of all the 
world. Arjuna heard it and said, If 1 do not 
give relief to this man crying at our gate, the 
king shall have committed the great sin of neglect 
of dut>'.'* So saying Arjuna at a great personal 
ride entered Draupadi's room, took his bow' and 
arrows, went with the Brahman, overtook the 
thieves, recovered the cattle, and restored them to 
the Brahman. Thus it should be quite clear that 
under the old Hindu law, the king who received 
the sixth share of the produce did not receive it 
as an “ unearned increment '' like what is 
enjoyed by our Zemindars, or the English land* 
lords, but had on his part, among other respon- 
sible duties, to recover and restore stolen property 
free of cost. 

How did agriculture flourish in Mahomedan 
times, it will be asked. The history of the Indian 
people during the Mahomedan times has >et to 
be written. We are still but chewing the cud of 
European scholars and historians, not alv%avs free 
from prejudice. Basing our conclusions on such 
materials as we are at present in possession of. 
we mav say that so far as village life and the 
internal management of the Indian village com- 
munities were concerned, the Mahomedan rulers 
preferred to leave the old Hindu laws and village 
customs almost intact. They too realised their 
rent in kind, only the old Hindu rule of one*sixth 
was raised by Akbar to one*lhird of the actual 
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produce. The Emperors sometimes made hereditary 
grants of land or pensions for the subsistence of 
saints and men of learning or of the impoverished 
representatives of old and respectable families. 
“Such lands! Sayurghall were hereditary, and 
differ for this reason from Jagir or tuyal lands 
which were conferred for a specified time on 
Mansabdars (leaders of armies) in lieu of 
salaries." — Blochmann, page 270. But the 
emperors did not create any hereditary middlemen 
or permanent rent-farmers like our Zemindars, but 
dealt with the husbandmen dircctlv. In the 
Mahomedan times for “ all land which paid rent 
into the Imperial Exchequer/' the husbandman 
has his choice to pay the revenue either in readv 
money or by kunkoat or by Bhaoli " (Gladwin's 
tran.^lation of .-\in i-Akbari, p. 2S1 K Again the 
Amil Cuirzar or Revenue Colleeti>r is dir<H"ted 
“ not to l>e covetous of receiving money oniv. but 
likewise take grain." * 

The manner of receiving grain is described. 

( 1 ) Kunkut or appraisement or estimation of the 
grain by inspectors while the crops are standing. 

( 2 ) Battai or Bhaoli or division of the grain after 
the c rop is harvested, and the grain collected into 
barns, <3) Khetbattai or by dividing the field as 
soon as it is sown, and (4) Eang Battai or 
dt\ision after the grain is gathered into heaps. 
Thus it was optional with the cultivator in 
Mahomedan limes to pav hi*^ rent in kind, and 

• With rrgarci to Akliar, Hunlrr sivu; - ” Thc^ essence 
of his procedure was to fi« the amount which the culti- 
vators should pay to one-lhird of the gross produce, 
leaving it to thrir option to pav in money or in kind. 
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as a fixed portion of the produce, for example, 
fur the best quality of land or ** Pooly " (i.e., 
v^hat He call Dofasii) or land cultivated for every 
har\est, and never allowed to lie fallow.” A 
third part of the medium t average) produce was 
the revenue settled by His Majesty lAkbar),” the 
second quality of ** Perowaty land when cultivated 
paying the same revenue as poolyf' but when 
not fuiltivated or left fallow, unlike now-a'days, 
no rent was charged. It was thus the <‘ominon 
interest of the emperor and of the husbandman 
to extend cultivation and obtain from the soil the 
maximum yield it was capable of producing. 
A\ccordingly, we find the Kmperor Akbat giving 
the following directions to the Amil (hi/zai or 
Revenue Colletrtor : <1) Let him not Ik* din* 

rouraged at the lands having fallen waste, but 
exert himself to bring back again into cultivatii>n.” 
\2) “He must assist the needy hu.Hbandman with 
loans of money, and retcive payments at distant 
and convenient periods.” Indeed, these loans 
might be repaid in ten years, and yet the total 
amount realised wa.n not to lie more tlian double 
the amount of the loan, “When any village 

is cultivated to the highest degree of perfer’tion, 
by the skilful management of the chief thereof, 
there shall be bestowed upon him some reward 
proportionate to his merit.” (4) “ If a husband- 
man cultivates a less quantity of land than he 
engaged for, but produces a gorKi excuse for so 
doing let it be accepted.” 

W^e find the Mahomedan Kmperor, like the 
old Hindu king, holding himself responsible to 
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ihr f uhivator for supplying the necessary extent 
of grazing ground for the cultivators’ cattle on 
reasonable terms. Accordingly, it was ruled by 
Akbar “ If any one does not cultivate khiraja 
(or revenue-paying land(. but keeps it for 
pasturage, let there be taken yearly from a buffalo 
6 darns (one dam one-fortieth of a Rupee or about 
2 pice I, and from an ox 3 dams, but calves shall 
be permitted to graze without paying any duty. 
K(»r ever) plough there shall be allowed four 
oxen, two cows and one buffalo. — from whom 
likewise no duty shall he taken for pasturage." 
((riadwin’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbari. 
p. I need hardly say that the Mahomedan 

Rmperors never had any faith in that most whole- 
some of the Hindu superstitions, which placed the 
highest value on the excavation iPurta) of “tanks 
and wells as passports to heaven, but the Ain-i- 
Akbari also speaks of irrigation at the public' 
expense." waste lands which a Moslem has made 
arable by means of water brought thither at the 
public expense," (Gladwin, p. 340). which shows 
that the Mahomedan Emperors enjoving even mt>re 
than we are doing this day, the l>enefits of the 
extensive works of irrigation done in the Hindu 
times, and still l>eing done under those old Hindu 
‘superstitions, though they paid less attention to it, 
they could not have been altogether indifferent to 
the question of water supply by the State for 
purposes of agriculture. 

Again even as the Hindu king was bound to 
see that the cultivator’s stock of food or seed 
did not Bhaktmehu bijancha kar$hakas\a 
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navasidaii.^' — so likewise did Akbar consider him- 
self bound to see that the producer of food for 
the people was not left without food himself, and 
provided public granaries in different parts of the 
kingdom — a measure as effective as it was simple 
— for the prevention of famine : — “ Granaries are 
erected in different parts of the kingdom from 
whence the cattle einplo\ed bv the state are pro- 
\ ided with subsisted e. They are also applied to 
the relief of indigent husbandmen, and in lime 
of scarcity the grain is sold at a low pi ice, but 
the quantity is propoilioned to the absolute 
ne( essilie> of the purcha>er. ' 

Likewise throughout the empire a great 
quantity of food is dressed daily for the support of 
the poor and needy. “ For this purpose, Akbar 
exacted an annual tribute of ten s^^ers of grain 
from every bigha of cultivated land throughout 
the empire" iGladwin's Aind-Akbari, p. 189». 

Lastly as regards justice and the redress of 
wrong done to the cultivator, it must be admitted 
that the ideal of the Mahomedan rulers was not 
as high as that of the old Hindu kings, and there 
is no reason to think that they would consider it 
their duty to restore from the royal treasury, like 
the old Hindu kings, the value of any stolen 
property that they failed to recover from 
the thief. The Mahomedan rulers, however, con- 
sidered it to be the “ immediate duly of a monarch 
to receive complaints, and administer justice.’’ In 
this matter, he delegated his power to the Kaii 
who tried each case not “ without painful search 
and minute enquiry ” — though the complainant 
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had nothing to pay for expenses either as court- 
fees, pro€es‘^ fees or lawyer’s fees, etc., as in these 
days. 

Indeed, so great was the interest in agri- 
culture taken by the Emperor Akhar, that he tried 
to rern(»ve one of the most serious drawbacks that 
to-day hampers the progress of Indian agriculture 
' by helping the cultivators to get all their lands 
in one block. “ After some time it was reported 
that those who held grants (Sayarghalsl had not 
the lands in one and the same place, whereby 
tile weak whose grounds lay near khadisha lands 
u.e., paying revenue to the Imperial Exchequer t 
or near the jagirs of the mansabdars or leaders 
of armies were exposed to vexations : and were 
encroached upon by unprincipled men. His 
Majesty then ordered that they should get lands 
in one spot, which they might choose. The order 
proved l>encficial for both parties.*’ “ It was 
ordered that everyone who should leave his place, 
should lose one-fourth of his lands, and receive 
a new grant*’ ipp. 268 and 269, Blochmann’s 
translation). \HTiat a w’orld of good w’e should 
l>e doing if we could follow this noble example 
of Akbar on a more extensive scale so that each 
husbandman of to-day might get all his arable 
land in one block and coveniently situated in 
reference to his homestead. 

Thus we find that the Mahomedan Emperors 
like the old Hindu kings had very good reason to 
feel that the suct'ess of agriculture was as much 
their own interest as that of the Rayai, and that 
for the success of agriculture, even as the Rayai was 
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responsible to give his labour, the Emperor was 
also responsible to provide the capital, the faci- 
lities for irrigation, and the pasture for the cattle, 
that he was responsible to administer justice, and 
give the cultivator protet^tion against thieves and 
trespassers free of cost. The rent was paid to the 
state as a sort of fee for the performance of these 
onerous duties by the state, and in no sense could 
it be looked upon as an “ unearned increment/’ 
as enjoyed by either the feudal land-lords in 
England, or their Indian substitutes, the Zemindars 
of to-day, whom Hunter speaks of as the mush- 
room creations of Mahomedan despf»ti»ni “ 
though more corref'tly speaking they were created 
by a fiat of John Company. It was only under 
favourable conditions like the pre<'eding that agri- 
culture could douri.sh in India InUh in the 
Mahomedan and in the Hindu period, under the 
Indian Rayat, for the largest majority of whom it 
may be said that their only capital lay in former 
limes as now in the strength of their o\%n Inmes 
and muscles and their habits of industry and 
temperance. 

What happened during the period of transi- 
tion from the Mahomedan to the British ruley 
Akbar died in 1605 and Aurang/eb died in 1707. 
The puppets who succeeded Aurangzeb were 
rapacious debauchees unfit to rule and the Mogul 
Empire was destroyed by Nadir Shah in 1730. 
The Government may be said to have passed into 
the hands of the British from 1 767 under Warren 
Hastings, who became the first Governor-General 
of India in 1774. In that half a century what 
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momentoud though silent transformations took 
place in this country as affecting our agriculture; 
India ceased to be looked upon as the country of 
peasant-proprietors, as it had been from the 
remotest antiquity. The state ceased to be the 
mere guardian and protector of the land, “ Bhumer 
adhipatir hi soA.** The rule of sthana ch^d asya 
kedaram'* that the arable land is the property 
of the man who cleared the jungle for cultivation, 
ceased to have force. The forests and hills ceased 
to be without a proprietor, osvamikMyahuh , or 
rather ceased to be the sort of no man*s property 
(compare the Roman Res Nulliusl that it was 
from the remotest antiquity, which any intending 
cultivator could appropriate by reclamation, and 
on which neither the state nor any individual 
whatever had the right to levy f^azarana. The 
rent paid by the cultivator ceased to be regarded 
as the fee paid for certain valuable services 
rendered by the State for the benefit of agriculture. 
Says Manu : 

“ The kina i« to ft* and n^ccivc the rcnu and taxe^i 

of hif kingdom jm> that the king receive the fruits of 

9ijpervi»ion. and the cultivator and the trader receive 
the fruits of their labour of cultivation and trading 
(VII 128). **Yath4» yu/yeta raja karta cha 

katmanam- * 

The king ceased to be responsible to the 

cultivator as before for the restoration of his 

stolen property free of cost. But the worst of it 
ail was that during that time of transition, or 
rather anarchy from the death of .\urangsib in 
1707 to the destruction of the Moghal Empire by 
Nadir Shah in 1739, the rapacity of those puppets 

14 
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that disgraced the throne, introduced the system 
of the tcniporar) fanning of the revenues to 
irresponsible and sharking adventurers for lump 
sums of money. Ihe only hope of the country, 
and the only redeeming feature of that farming 
system or rather system of contracts was that it 
was temporary, and when Warren Hastings became 
the Governor General in 1774, it could be 
expected that the system of farming of the revenues 
would be given up. But that was not to be. 

“ The existing .Mahomedan system wa» adopted in 
it* entirety. hngagemeot«, sometimes yearly, sometimes 
for a term of >ears, were entered into with the Zemindars, 
lo a lump sum for the area o\er which the> exercised 
control. If the offer of the Zemindar was not deemed 
satisfactory, another contractor was sub§tilute<i in his 
place. For more than twenty years, these temporary 
engagements continued, and receivr«l the sanction of 
Warren Hastings” (Encyclo. British Indian 

This s)slem of farming of the revenue, with 
its collateral »>stem of requiring compulfitory pay- 
ments of rent in lump sums of money, instead of 
in kind as a fixed share of the produce, which 
is the root cause of the ruin of Indian agriculture, 
was only a temporary disease in the body politic 
in the last da>*s of the M«ihomedan rule and 
might have ceased and the proprietorship of the 
husbandman restored lo him and confirmed, with 
a change of administration for the better. But 
that was not lo be. I^>rd (Cornwallis in 1793 
made the system of farming of the revenues 
permanent, and depriving the husbandmen of their 
ownership of the land, raised the status of those 
mere contractors of the revenue into that of the 
modern Zemindars of Bengal — addressing them, 
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with what truth Lord Cornwallis alone could say, 
-as ** the a^'tual proprietors of the land.” Sir 
John Shore was right when he said in his minuta 
1788 that “the rents belong tt» the sovereign.” 
But was wrong in saying that the land i belongs! 
to the 2^mindar.” The name Zemindar does not 
o((ur in the Ain-i-Akbari. The Jagirs granted 
hv the F^inperors for inilitar) service, were for 
a ribed period only. The English prejudices 
lord Cornwallis and his colleagues were res- 
pons!l>le for his fatal blunder of divesting the 
hii^l aiulnian of his right of properly in the soil 
he < ultivaled, which he had enjoyed without 
interruption from lime immemorial, thus converting 
him into a mere st‘rf as in feudal Europe, to 
invent his “mushroom creations" — the Zemindars, 
Hith it, that they might take the place of the 
feudal lords. He thought India was England, the 
Zemindar corresponding to the English land-lord, 
and the rayat to the English serf or tenant-«t-will. 

“ By two stringent rcguUiionft of 1799 and 1812, the 
irnanl wa?* practically pul at ihc mercy of a rack-renting 
landlord*’ lEnc, British India!. 

What has l>een the effect? The rent realised 
teamed to bear any fixed propt»rli(»n to the actual 
produce of the soil, and could be realised in all 
its fullness even though a single ear of corn 
should not reward all the sweat of the brow’ of 
the toiling husbandman. Tlie basic principle of 
Hindu I^w, that the rent is charged hy the slate 
for the performance of certain duties by the stale, 
most material to the success of agriculture, was 
gone. A fatal divorce between the right to enjoy 
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the rent, and the duly to help the development of 
agrirulture has taken place. Regulation I of 1703 
confers on the Zemindars the privilege of enjoy- 
ing the rent “ for ever/’ but lays on him no duty 
whatever to help the development of agriculture. 
“ The Governor in Council trusts that “ The 
proprietors of land " — meaning the Zemindars, 
“ will exert themselves in the cultivation of their 
lands/’ A very pious hope no doubt, but that 
was all. There was no penalty imposed if they 
proved unworthy of the trust. The enjoyment of 
the rent was all that the 2^mindar cared for, and 
taking the example of the Zemindars for a model, 
the Government, t<M>, where there were no 
Zemindars, forgot that the rent was a mere fee for 
the performance of certain duties by the state. 
Whatever the so-called proprietors or rather 
enjoyers of rent did for agriculture, they came 
to look upon not as the fulfilment of a bounden 
duty, but as a mere work of charity or philan- 
thropy, little l>etter than a waste of valuable 
money. No one who now enjoys the rent, thinks 
that he is bound to give a loan on easy terms to 
the rayal, or to provide pasture ground for the 
rayats’ cattle, or to remit the rent, if the rayat 
has to use his arable land for a pasture ground 
or to provide facilities for irrigation. Indeed the 
enjoyer of the rent has quietly appropriated 
almost all the public pasture ground of the 
country. The very idea that the kings of old 
were bound to restore from his own treasury the 
value of his stolen property free of cost, to the 
rayat, seems to us Utopian. 
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We have t>een acru^lomed to »€^e a very 
different ftpctlacle. The rayat i® now practically 
f^upporting on his Atlas-like shoulders, the law 
courts with all their huge paraphernalia, and the 
Zemindars and Mahajans with all their myrmidons 
of andas and pyadas. Tnlike the Emperor Akbar, 
the rent-enjoyers to-dav never dream that it is 
their duty to give loans to the rayat. and those 
loans might l>e repaid in ten years, and yet the 
total interest realised never exceed the prim'ipal. 
'IheN never dream that in order to l)e entitled to 
enjo> the rent, they are bemnd to provide free 
all the necessary tanks, wells and canals for 
purposes of irrigation. No one now has the 
option to pay rent in kind as a fixed share of 
the actual produce — either a sixth as in Hindu 
times, or a third as in Akbar's time. Rent has 
n(»w to be paid in money- a lump sum irres* 
peclive of the artual produce of the land, regard- 
less whether all the rayat«* toils are rewarded 
w ith an ear of c orn or not. Thus the rent enjoyer 
has no interest whatever in securing an increase 
of produce or an extension of cultivation. Indeed 
under the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
the rent-enjoyer’s interest lies in the reduction of 
the prcKluce and the decline of (ulti\ation. The 
law provides that if the prices of the staple food 
crops rise, the rent-enjoyer is entitled to an 
increase of rent. The pric-es rise when the supply 
fails, I. e., when the crop fails, and c'ullivation 
declines. How absurd! The duties of the rent- 
enjoyer are thus clean swept away, -the privilege 
of rolling in unearned gold alone remaining. 
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The effect of this divorce of the privilege of 
enjoyment from the duty to be performed, could 
not but be disastrous. It has naturally l>e<'oinc 
the sole ambition of every Indian of means to 
be the enjoyer of an “ unearned increment.” 
Agriculture which was the occupation of every 
householder so that the term grihastha or house- 
holder bet'ame a >yiioiiyin for farmer, has now 
become distasteful to the gentlemen or the 
bhadralok class of to-day. Even as the “ hart 
panteth after the brooks,” the heart of every 
Bangalee gentleman, whether barrister-at-law or 
pleader, whether Ziunindar or Mahajan, whether 
Judge or Magistrate or nm/u, all pant after that 
Lotus-Eaters* life i>f an enjoyer of rents without 
their corresponding duties, s<j that they and their 
children’s children may roll in unearned gold, 
and sleep beside their nectar like the gods, care- 
less of mankind. To realise his dream of life 
without duties more fully, the rent-enjoyer has 
only to screw up the money rent by hook t>r bv 
crook to the highest pitch, and then sublet his 
right for a lump .sum to a pattanidar who again 
gives a few more turns to the screw, and sublets 
to the dcf'PKUiQnidar and so on and on without 
end. Thus like parasite upon parasite, a whole 
chain of renl-enjoyers settle r>n the devoted head 
of the husbandman U» divide the fruits of that 
poor man’s lalmurs. 

Thus has this country of peasant-proprietors 
been transformed into one of renl-enjovers, and 
to a crondition much worse than feudal England 
which Ix)rd Cornwallis took for his model, for 
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in England the statute of Quia Emplores of 1285 
disallowed subinfeudation altogether, while in 
India Acts were passed to legalise interminable 
sub infeudation, without any restriction whatever. 
The whole country is now" become a country of 
the cnjovers of rent under the various denomina- 
tions of zemindar, pattamdar, dar^pattanidar, 
howladar, talukdar, and what not. Thus India, 
which was the very queen of agricultural countries, 
is now Ivecome a country of crafty middlemen. 
India which was the country of peasant-proprietors 
ages before Switzerland or France or any other 
European country, has now' l>ecome a country of 
the so-called proprietors of land, more interested 
in the failure than in the success of agriculture, 
and “ rolling in unearned luxury <’onsuming 
the fruits of the labour of the toiling husband- 
man “ engaged in grinding labour/’ “ eking out 
a pre<'arious existence and having no champions 
or spokesmen to express his views, or protect his 
interests. 

These then are the root causes that have 
led to the ruin of Indian Agriculture, and made 
the Indian husbandman what Lord Curzon 
describes him to be . 

“ The Indian p<x>r. the Indian pea«ant, the patient, 
humbled, silent millions, the eighty per cent, who iuhatat 
by igriculture, who know very little of politics but 
who profit or suffer by their results, and whom meaS 
evr?^. even the eyes of their countrymen, too often forgot.” 

(Prof. Dvuadas Dutta. m.a.. in Tfce Modern 
Review August. 1913). 



APPENDIX F 

Indian Banking and the Ruin of 
Indian Indu^triea 

Banking in its modern form is a foreign 
institution in India. Though the main functions 
of banking had in the past been ably performed 
by indigenous bankers, that monster of finance, 
the Elxchange and Joint Stock Bank, is of foreign 
origin. It was no unusual thing in the Pre-British 
days for a bill of exchange (or what was in 
action a bill of exchange) to start from Katmandu 
in Nepal and to be cashed in Mysore in South 
India, though, no doubt, it took long enough to 
reach its destination. The internal trade of India 
as well as what foreign trade there was at that 
time was financed by Indian bankers, mahajans, 
Seihs, CheUifS or whatever they were called in 
different parts of India. There is ample evidence 
to prove that individuals often deposited their 
savings with these bankers, and the bankers, as 
a normal practice, advanced large sums to traders, 
landlords and even to Princes for the purpose 
of War or Peace-economy. 

With the coming of the British and the 
institution of their ** enforced ” commerce with 
India, there sprang up a whole series of whole- 
sale houses, transport organizations, bonded ware- 
houses, etc., ail over India. British Banking was 
at once the main spring which ran the whole 
mechanism and was itself run by these institutions. 
The result was that the financiers of India began 
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to feel a progress^ive of grip upon the Indian 
market. Wholesale houses which dealt in foreign 
goods got very cheap credit from these foreigners 
and dealers in foreign goods shared the benefit 
of this credit. ITiere being large capital l>ehind 
these hanks tall the loot of the so-called “civil,” 
military and mercantile officials trickled into these 
banks i . the indigenous trader could not cope with 
the proteges of these hanks. They could not sell 
their goods at fixed price nor give long credit, 
nor transport their goods cheaply, nor do any- 
thing easily which helped the smooth flow of trade. 

It will be a long st<iry follow step by 
step the progress of marauding British Banking 
into the smiling and prosperous fields of Indian 
Industry. If told at length, it will merely repeat 
incidents over and over again. Tales of slowly 
pushing out of Indian goods from their home 
market, of traders going bankrupt or giving up 
internal commerce in order to join the slavish 
ranbi of those who sold foreign goods; tales of 
bills for home-productNl goods going abegging to 
b<' discounted and of bills for foreign goods being 
discounted for next to nothing; tales of foreign 
“ business men coming to India with only the 
pair of trousers in which they travelled as assets 
and Ijeing granted big over drafts, while Indian 
merchant princes getting no credit anywhere : 
tales of indigenous traders losing all faith in their 
own business and going over with their deposits 
to foreign bankers in the hope of finding favour 
in the eyes of foreign business magnates. Thus 
slowly were Indian banking and business ground 
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into somediing too small to be ground down any 
further. The biggest Indian Capitalists lost their 
good name and foreigners beiame the only 
Stable and safe people. Slowly the British 
Banks gained the confidence of the Indian public, 
who poured their savings into the coffers of the 
aliens, who in their turn used the money to further 
the cause of Britain and reduce Indians to a Stale 
of abject economic slavery. 

At the present moment British Bankers in 
India do not as a general rule give any fat'ilities 
to Indian business men. They of course are very 
keen on getting deposits from the native>. In 
times of crisis British Bankers flock together: but 
woe betide the Indian Banker who looks for help 
to Britishers in time of a run or financial 
stringency. On the contrary, stunelime^ when 
Indian Banks go down or have a hard struggle to 
face, evil tongues ascribe such happenings to 
forces which for unknown reas4)ns dislike pros- 
perity in Indian*^. 


APPENDIX i. 

The Rupee-Sterling Exc^hange anti 
Indian Industries 

India has an extensive trade with Britain. 
Every year Britishers buy millions of pounds 
worth of Indian material and Indians buy (or 
arc forced to buy) large quantities of foreign 
goods as well as pay for alleged Services ’’ 
rendered to India by foreigners. So that every 
year a large demand is createil in India for pound 
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Sterling and, similarly, a large demand is created 
in Britain for The rate at which the 

rupee hii>» pound and vice versa is therefore of 
very great iinpoi tariee. For if pounds sterling 
sell at a c heap rate it becomes easier for Indians 
to buy British goods and, on the other hand, if 
pound sells dear it becomes easier for Illdian^ to 
sell goods to Britain. Now, this exchange ratio, 
had it been free to adjust itself to the laws of 
demand and supply, would have meant profit or 
loss to Indians or Britishers arrurding to the 
vicissitudes of International trade. But if it were 
controlled, it could be abused. And it has been 
abused often and on. l^t us take an instance. 
The British, let us say, are at one time obliged 
to purchase very large quantities of Indian 
material. When the time comes to pay for the 
goods, they have to buy rupees in the nu>ney 
market to settle their debts. Ncov. if by some 
artificial means they could l>e enabled to buy 
Rupees cheaper than they could in the open inter- 
national money market, they ('ould gain whilst 
Indians wcuild be cheated. For. bv this means, 
while the artificially c reated rate remains in lon e. 
Indians would be getting fewer pounds for their 
Rupees and thus ultimately less of British goods 
for their money, than ihev would have got 
normally. Tliis artificial aid to exchange is given 
by selling Rupees in I^uidon (by the British 
Ck>vernment of India) and pounds in India under 
official management and from state funds in India 
and Britain. Such things have been done more 
than once. Let ii« see what Sir Purshottamdaa 
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Thakurdas said in his minute of dissent in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (Hilton Young Commission, 
1926 ). ' 

“4. Till 1893, India had a fiKer standard with 
free coinage of siUer, and the rupee wa« a full value 
‘silver coin. Owing to the discarding of silver as a 
t^tandard of value in leading countries in the West after 
the Franco<German War, wild fluctuations took place in 
the rate> of exchange between India and gold standard 
countries. In re'-pon^e to a widespread general feeling 
among<^t the organi^d section* of the commercial com- 
munity in India, the Government of India proposed to 
the Secretary of Stale the stopping of the free coinage 
of silver with a view to the introduction of a gold standard. 
The Herschell Committee, to whom the proposal was 
referred for investigation and report, approved of the 
Government of India's proposals, with certain modibca- 
lions. The recommendations of that Committee were 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Government; and in 1898 the 
F'owler Committee was appointed to consider and report 
on the proposals of the Government of India for making 
# ffectivc the policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1892 and initiated in June of that year by the 
closing of the Indian Mints to what is known as the 
free coinage of silver. That policy had for its declared 
object the establishment of a gold standard in India.” 

The Fowler Recommendations 

“ 5. The Fowler Committee ” looking forward . . . 
to the effective establishment in India of a gold standard 
and currency based on the principles of the free inflow 
and outlow of gold,” recommended that: 

(1> The Indian Mints should continue closed to 
the unrestricted coinage of silver and should be 
opened to the unrestricted coinage of gold. 

(2) The sovereign should l>c made legal tender 
and a current coin.. 
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(3) The ratio between the rupee and the pound 
sterling should be Rs. 15 to the pound, t.e., the 
exchange value of the rupee should be Is. 

No legal obligation to give gold for rupees 
for merely internal purposes should be accepted ; 
but 

<5) The profit on the coinage of rupees shoukl 
he held in gold as a special reserve and made 
freely available for foreign remittances whenever 
exchange fell below gold specie point. 

(6) The Government should continue to give 
rupees for gold, but fresli rupees should not be 
coined until the proportion of gold in the currency 
was found to exceed the requirements of the public. 

“ These recommendations were accepted without 
qualification ” by the Secretary of State, who on the 2Sth 
of July, 189Q, ‘ requested the C^vernmeni of India to 
make preparation for the coinage of gold.’” 

Had lhe.He recommendations been given effect 
to, Indian exchange would have been largely free 
from official abu?^ and India would have played 
her own game at the International money market, 
without the drag of British interests or the inter- 
national value of the pound. But this would not 
have helped the British cause; so these rc^om- 
mendalionH were not carried out; though they 
were officially accepted. 

The abuse went on; greatly to the di^^- 
advantage of India. Ratios of exchange were 
fixed most arbitrarily and rupees and pounds sold 
by the Government to keep up these various 
ratios. The losses were borne always by the 
Indians. Thus in 1926, Sir P. Thakurdas said:^ 

• Royal Comm, on India Currency and Finance, 1926. 
p. 11.5 (1029 edition). 
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“The loss t)n sales of Reverse Bills (sale of 
pounds from India) in India exceeds Rs. 22 
crores.” Not only did India lose in cash to main- 
tain fictitious ratios, the loss was also indirect. 
For in order to maintain the pound value of the 
rupee, the ("urreru y in India was deflated 
enormoush to bring down the general level of 
prices. In the report quoted above, we find that 
in 1920, in an attempt to stabilise the rupee at 2sh. 

< when the actual rate was Is. 4S I6d.) the 
Currency was deflated “ to the extent of Rs. 3o 
Crores. ’ The if'sult wa^^ a violent disturbance in 
the Indian Market which (au^^ed great to 

numerous people. 

The Government did not learn its les.son. In 
1923-24 the market became so tight owing to 
deflation that the Bank Rale went up to 8 per cent. 
In the above Report we read : * 

** In the \ icero)\H telegram to the Secretary of Slate. 
<lated the 8lh of October. 1924, it is admitted “ that the 
stringency in the market i* the direct outcome of Govern- 
ment action in contracting currency, or rather in placing 
strict limiu on possibilities of expansion . . . We should 
have difficulty in refu^^ing to provide more generously for 
additions to currency even if we wished to do and 
there is ^eriou^ risk of a hnanciat rri^^i^ if wr keep the 
M rew on too lighf.’’ 

Again we read : t 

But deflation, and a eou'^equenl rai)dng of 
exchange, has Ij^een accomplished by preventing the 
expansion of the currency to the extent normally required 
by India, as evidenced by the pre-war annual average 
of expansion. In fact, the Government of India them- 
selves pleaded with the .Secretary of State in paragraph 3 

* Report of Royal Comm, on Ind. Cuir. Fin. 1926 
(1929 edition), pp. 122-23. t Ditto p. 124. 
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of ihffir triegrarn to him of the 4th of November, 1924. 
vfhen th» y for authority to prevent the exchange 

ri^ing abo\c Is. 6c/. in the following word?^; 

“ We doubt whether sufficient weight has been given 
by you to the great improvement in internal economic 
conditions which has taken place in India, and to the 
( hc< k which in the last few years has been placed on 
the « xpansion of currency. In the last two years the raw 
matcriaU of India have been in great demand with the 
rc'^oit liiat there iia^ Ix'cn a substantial trade balance 
in lur favour. 

“In a word India has been starved of her natural 
ct;rr» nc> r» (tujremeni» and thi? uj>eration, being equivalent 
to deflation, hah Ixen effective in raising the rate of 
exchange.’* 

The present exchange ratio is favourable to 
Britain. It enables her to sell more goods to 
India and damage Indian Industries. But its 
enforced existence has been the greatest obstacle 
to India’s economic expansion. Everywhere in 
India people cry, there is no money to carry on 
trade with. The explanation is found in the above 
quotations. 

.\PPENDIX H 

Sale of Treasury Bills and Borrowing at 
High Rate 

The Indian Government is a competitor with 
the Indian trader in the money market. Being 
chronically short of funds, the Government is 
always borrowing large sums here as well as in 
London. The short loans raised in India arc 
obtained by the sale of Treasury Bills, which 
draws out large sums from the market to the 
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detriment of our trade and industry. It is sinful, 
the way the Government walks into a tight market 
and draws out money, either to meet dues or to 
effect contraction of Currency. Who would risk 
money in trade and industry, if Government Bonds 
yielded a high rate? Who would give short 
loans to traders at a fair rale if the Government 
were willing to accept what are tantamount to 
Hundis? This policy of the Government has been 
a great blight since the end of the War. It is 
the last straw that may yet break the back of the 
Indian Industrial Camel, which has traversed 
many a long decade of bad trade on an almost 
empty stomach. 

The Government al.so mortgages India's 
Revenues at a high rate of interest. While other 
nations borrow at a low rate in the world's Monev 
Markets, India borrows (is made to borrow) at 
a high rate in the Market where Britain reigns 
supreme. Often a loan raised by India has ‘^old 
at a premium the day after it had l)een floated. 
Why? Because the interest was too high. Where 
the Government could have got the same ('apital 
by pledging I per cent, or 1 i per cent, less in 
interest. Government has pledged more. Why? 
Because the lenders have been mainly Britishers 
) usually in the first instance as underwriters). 
Not merely have they borrowed the money at a 
high rate : they have also used that money in 
Britain (or in India) for the purchase of goods 
which have not unusually been the highest priced 
in the world. Why? Because the sellers have 
been British Tradesmen! 
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^ Specimens of Indian Textiles ^ - 
where are they ? 

By B. D. Basu, Major, i.m.s. 

According to Bolts, whose “ Considerations 
on Indian Affairs was published within ten years 
after the battle of Plassey : 

“ The opprefMion» and monopoliet in trade which 
havf l>cen intr^uccd of late year* but particularly within 
the late ^even, hare been the princip^ catisea of such 
a deerea**e in the real revenues of Bengal. ai» may 
short ly htr most ?*evereK felt by the Company. For the 
Ryots, who are generally lK*th land-holdern and manufar> 
turers, by the oppressions of goina«ias in harassing them 
for goods, are frequently rendered incapable of improving 
their lands and r\’en of paying theJr rents; for which on 
the other hand they are again chastised by the officers 
of the revenue and not infrequently have by those harpies 
been necessitates! to sell their children in order to pay 
their rents or otherwise obliged to fly the country/* 
Again, the same author wrote : 

“ We come to consider a monopoly the most cruel 
in its nature and most destructive in its consequences to 
the Company's aflairs in Bengal of all that have of late 
l>een cstabli^ed there. Perhaps it stands unparalleled in 
the history of any government that ever existed on earth, 
considereci as a public act, and wc shall not be less 
astonished when we consider the men who promoted it, 
and the reasons given by them for the establishment of 
such exclusive dealings in what may there be considered 
as necessaries of life.** 

It is recorded by Bolts that the Indian weavers 
** epon their inability to perform such agreements 
as have been forced upon them by the Company*s agenia, 

1 ,^) 
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universally known in Bengal by the name of Mutchulccihs, 
have had their goods seized and sold on the spot to make 
good the deficiency; and the winders of raw silk, called 
Sa^oadsy have been treated also with such injustice, that 
instances have been known of their cutting off their 
thumbs to prevent their being forced to wind silk.” 

It is not necessary to mention all the measures 
which in the early days of the East India 
Company led to the ruin of Indian industries. 
But all those ineasuri^ did not bring about the 
total extinction of Indian manufactures and 
industries. For after all knowledge is power and 
the manufacturers of England were ignorant of 
many of the processes employed by Indian 
artisans in the manufacture of their articles and 
wares.* The holding of the first International 
Exhibition in 1851 was not only an incentive to 
the manufacturers of England to produce articles 
for the Indian markets, but it indirectly afforded 
them an opportunity to learn the trade secrets of 
Indian crafts-men. The English manufacturers 
left no stone unturned to wring out of the Indian 
artists the secret processes by which the latter 
succeeded in manufacturing their beautiful articles, 

A couple of years after the first International 
Exhibition, took place the renewal of the Charter 
of the East India Company. Several witnesses 
who appeared before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees appointed to inquire into Indian affairs 
gave it in their evidence that English manufac- 

• ** Wc as a manufacturing people are still far 
behind them (the Indians).** — Sir Thomas Munro. See 

The Modem Review^ vol. If., p. 541 . 
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turers should be afforded facilities to have an 
extensive market for their articles in India. 

At the same lime Dr. John Forbes Roylc, 
who had been in charge of the Indian Department 
of the first International Exhibition, impressed 
upon the (^ourt of Directors the importance of 
forming a Museum in London to permanently 
exhibit the products and manufactures of India. 
It is netnlless to say that the Court most gladly 
adopted his scheme, because the Museum was to 
l>e established at the expense of India and it was 
to afford bread and butter to a large numl)er of 
the inhabitants of England. Rut while complet- 
ing the arrangements of this Museum he died in 
January 1858. Dr. Forbes Watson was appointed 
as his successor. It was during his tenure of 
oflj('e that the last step leading to the destruction 
of Indian textile manufactures was taken. 

What this step was has been very well 
des<Til>cd by Dr. Watson himself. He wrote : 

' Specimens of all the important Textile Manufac* 
tiir»\H of India exiting in the Stores of the India Museum 
have been collected in eijthleen large volumes, of which 
twenty sets have been prepar<*d, each set being as nearly 
as {xvssible. an exact counterpart of all the others. The 
eight»*rn \olume«, forming one set, contain 700 specimens, 
illustrating in a complete and convenient manner, this 
branch of Indian Manufactures. Thr tu^nty sets are to 
he distributed in Great Britain and India — fAtrfeen in 
the former and seven in the latter- so that there will be 
twenty place*, each provided with a collection exactly 
like all the others, and so arranged as to admit of the 
interchange of references when desired.” 

Tlie passage which we have italicised in the 
above extract shows that the authorities did not 
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possess any sense of proportion when they distri- 
buted thirteen sets in Great Britain and iwven 
only in India. 

The distribution of the seven sets in India 
was an afterthought. It was not the original 
intention of the authorities, as is e\ident from 
what Dr. Forbes Watson wrote : 

“ The original intention was that the whole of the 
twenty should be diatributed in this eouniry 

(EInglandt. Further consideration, however, points to the 
expediency of placing a certain numl>er of them in India : 
l»t, because this course will facilitate those trade op**ra 
tions between th»* two countries which it is the onjrel 
of the work to promote and encourage; and 2ndly. 
because it is possible that the collection may be of direct 
use to the Indian manufacturer 

** ft seems to l>e clearly for the advantage of India 
that every facility should be given to the introduction, 
from this country, of such manufactures as can be 
supplied to the people there more cheaply* than by hand 
labour on the sf>ot. The many will llius be benefited, and 
the hardships which may possibly fall upon the /etc will 
not be seriou> or long felt, since their labour will soon 
he diverted into new and, in all probability, more profit- 
able channels. 

• As to this cheapness it should Ik* borne in mind 
that the poorer classes in India for whose benefit cloth 
was sought to be made cheap have always »ised the 
coariwr fabrics. These products, of the handlooms. are 
even now cheaper than Manchester goods considering that 
the former last much longer. But our fabrics were 
formerly actually cheaper in price than English textiles, 
as Mr. Robert Brown said before the Lords* Committee 

which sal liefnre the renewal of the E, I, Company's 
Charter in 1813. See the January (1908) numl^r of 
this review, p. 28, and the December (1907) numW, 
p. 54.3. 
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** T hr chief advantage^ hoturver, which is likely to 
attend the distribution in India of a certain number of 
the sets of Textile Specimens wiU^ it is believed^ arise 
from the opportunity which will thereby be afforded to 
the agent in India of directing the attention of his corres- 
pondent here {England) to the articles suited to the 
requirements of his constituents.*' 

VtV ha\e italicised the last paragraph, as in 
it the writer unmasks himself. 

Hie places to which the thirteen sets were 
allotted in Greai Britain and Ireland were as 
follows : Belfast: Bradford: Dublin; Edinburgh; 
(dasgow : Halifax: Huddersfield; Liverpool; 

Macc'les&eld ; Manchester: Preston; Salford and 
the India MuMmin. London. Dr. John Forbes 
WatHon was s<»rrv that this distribution still left 
** some important places unsupplied. These are, 
however, in almost ever\ instance situated near 
to one or other of the selei*ted localities.’' 

Regarding the distribution of the .seven sets 
in India, Dr, Watson re< ominended that a set be 
plac-ed in each of the following places, viz, : 
i^lcutta, .Madras, Bombay, Kurrachee, the North- 
Western Provincf's, the Punjab, and lastly in Berar. 

“ With rcjipfN i to the thref lant-named diviaions 
rilhtT AlUhalwid, Mir/aporr, or Agra in the Norlh-Weatem 
Fmvince.s, Pmhtaiir or Lahon* in the Punjab, and 
Oomrawattf'e or Nagpore in Berar, will probably be found 
the uioKt suitable, but it may be left to the reapeclive 
(government!* of the divif*ionh in question to decide on the 
exact l(KAlily.’' 

Thf‘ set for the North-Western (now the 
United 1 Provinces is not kept in anv one of the 
cities recommended hv Dr. Watson. It is kept in 
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the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, to which place 
it was transferred from the Allaiiabad Museum in 
September, 1878. Lucknow is not a centre of any 
textile industry and therefore the set is kept there! 
Dr. Watson proceeded : 

“ Regarding the conditions on which the gift should 
be presented, — the first should be that due provision 
should be made for its |>erinaneni protection, and that 
freedom of access Ik* afiorcied to all properly recommended 
and practically interested persons. 

“The sets should be assigned in trust to the thief 
commercial aiitliorities in the selected places, for the u.se 
not only of those connected with the district in which 
they are deposited, but of non residents also, who can 
show a practical interest in Textile manufarlures. The 
proposed plan of sending seven of the sets to India, 
diminishes the numlK;r of commercial cenire'i in this 
counlr>' which will receive a copy, and it therefore 
becomes more necessary that those which get one 
should be required to make it easy of acres.s to agents, 
merchants, and manufacturers who reside in those which 
do not,” 

It was made a condition that the aiithorities 
in the selected districts should undertake : 

'* 'Fhal access to the work In* given to any per^^on 
bearing an order to that effect signed by the President, 
Vice-President, or Secretary of the Society of Arts; the 
Pre.sidcnls, Vice-Presidents, or Secretaries of the Chamber 
of Commerce; the Chairman or Secretary of the As«K>cia- 
tion of the Charaber.H of Commerce; the President. Vice- 
President or Secretary of the Cotton Supply A*»^o<'iation, 
the Chairman, Vice-Chairman or Secretary of the Cotton- 
Brokers* Association; the Chairman, Vice-Chairman or 
Secretary of the Liverpool East India and China Associa- 
tion: by the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chairman, Vice- 
Chairmen, or Secretaries of such other Associations for 
the promotion of Commerce as now exist or may here- 
after be formed; and by the Reporter on the proflticts 
of India.” 
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So it was not difficult for any one to consult 
the work in Great Britain. But in India the 
existence of this work is hardly known to 999 
out of 1,000 educated persons — much less to the 
weavers and other uneducated artisans. It would 
be interesting to know if the sets deposited in 
India have ever been consulted by even any 
educated Indian. These might have been consulted 
by some interested Anglo-Indians but not, we 
think, by any educated native of this country. 

Since these sets were prepared at the cost of 
India and now, thanks to the Swadeshi movement, 
an impetus has l>een given to the textile industry 
in this country, is it not time and is it not fair 
and just tliat all the thirteen sets which are in 
Great Britain should l)e brought to India and kept 
in important centres of commerce and industry 
in this country? As a first step, may we not 
demand that the existence of the se\en sets in India 
should be made widely known? They should be 
made easily accessible to all Indians actually 
engaged in manufacturing textile fabrics. 

These twenty set.s of 18 volumes each were 
to be “ regarded as Tu eniy Industrial Museums^ 
illustrating the Textile Manufactures of India, and 
promoting trade operations between the East and 
West, in so far as these are concerned.” 

Of course, it was meant more to benefit the 
West than the East and this Dr. Watson himself 
admitted, for he wrote : 

** The interests of the people in India, as well as 
tho^e of the propir al Horae, are concerned in this 
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matter, and both interests must be considered. Our 
remarks in the 6rst instance, however, will apply more 
particularly to the latter. 

About two hundred millioDs of souls form the 
population of what we commonly speak of as India; and, 
scant though the garments of the vast ma)ority may be, 
an order to clothe them all would try the resources of 
the greatest manufacturing nation on Earth, h is clear, 
therefore, that India is in a position to become a inagni- 
hcent customer. 

“ If we attempt to induce an individual or a nation 
to become a customer, we endeavour to make the articles 
which we know to be liked and ne<‘ded, and thes#' we 
offer for sale. We do not make an effort to impose on 
others our ottn tastes and needs, but we produce what 
will please the customer and what he wants. The British 
manufacturer follows this rule generally; hut he seems to 
hare failed! to do so in the ease of India, or to have 
done it with little success, that it would almost appear 
iis if he were incapable of appreciating Oriental taster 
and habits. 

“There are probably few things lieyond the under* 
sunding of our manufacturers, but it will Ik* admitted 
that some education in the matter is necessary, and that 
without it the value of certain characteristics of Indian 
ornament and form will not be properly realized. This 
supposes the means of such education tc» be readily 
accessible, which hitherto has not been the case, simply 
because manufacturers have not known with any certainty 
what goods were suitable. To attain to skill in meeting 
Eastern tastes and Eastern wants will require study and 
mnch consideration even when the means of study are 
supplied; hut up to the present time the manufacturer 
baa had no ready opportunity of acquiring a full and 
correct knowledge of what was wanted. 

“The dehcimcy here alluded to, will, we believe, be 
supplied by these local Museums. 

“The 700 Specimens (and we again point cnit that 
they are all what is called working samples) show what 
the people of India affect and deem suitable in the way 
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of Irxiilr fahrir?*, and if thf* Mipply of is to come 

from Britain, they must fie imitated there. WhtU is 
wanted and what U to be copied to meet that want, ih 
thus aiMf^wihle for study in these Museuma.” 

Thus it was all from motives of philanthropy 
that spe<'i metis of Indian textile fabrics were made 
accessible to the manufacturers of England. 

Hut even up to the vear 1866, the Indian 
weaving industry had not totally ceased to exist. 
For Dr. Forbes Watson wrtite : 

British manufacturer must not look for 
hj« t u)-i<»mers to \hc upper ten millions of India, but to 
ihe hundre<is of millions in the lower grades. The 
plainer and eheaper stuffs of cotton, or of cotton and 
wool together, arc those which he has the best chance 
of selling, and thoM* which he would lie able to sell 
largely, if in their manufacture he would keep weU in 
view the n^quirements and tastes of the people to whom 
hr offers them, 

*’ We know India now a days a country whose 
Raw Products we largely receive. W*e pay for these 
partly in kind and partly in money; but India never 
buys from us what will repay our purchases from her and 
the consexiuence is that we have always to send out the 
large difference in bullion, which never comes back to 
UK, disappearing there as if it had been dropped into 
the ocean. We buy her G>lton, Indigo. Coffee, and 
Spic«'s; and we sell her what we c4m in the shape of 
i'rxiile and other Manufactures. It must not be forgotten, 
howevei, that there was a lime when India supplied us 
largely with Textiles. It was she who sent us the famous 
l.ongcloths, and the very term Calico is derived from 
Calicut where they were made. She may never resume 
her position as an exporting manufacturer of goods of 
this sort.* • • This is clear, however, that it will be 
a bt'nefil to the masses of the people of India to be 
supplied with their clothing at ihe cheapest possible 
ratr' let this be done by whom it may. If Great Britain 
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can give Loonge^s, Dhoteea, Same*, and Calicoes to India 
which cost less than those made by her own weavers, 
both countries will be benefited. • ♦ • 

“ The machinery and skill of Britain may thus do 
a present service to India, by supplying her with material 
for clothing her people at a cheap rate, an end to 
which these collections must certainly lead by showing 
the home manufacturer what it is that the natives 
require.'’ • 

Regarding this act of philanthropy, one 
Christian officer wrote : 

** Every* one knows how jealously trade M*crcts arc 
guarded. If you went over Messjh. Doulton’s pottery 
works, you would be politely overlooked. Yet under the 
force of compulsion the Indian workman had to divulge 
the manner of his bleaching and other trade nerrels to 
Manchester. A costly work was prepared by the India 
House Department to enable Manchester to take 20 
millions a year from the poor of India : « opie-^ were 
gratuitously presented to (Chambers of (>>m merer, and the 
Indian ryot had to pay for them. This may U* political 
economy, but it is marvellously like «it>mething else.” 

(Major J. B. Keith in the Pionrer September 7. 
1898). 

The general principle was to be that England was 
to force all her manufactures upon India, and not to 
take a single manufacture of India in return. It was tnie 
they would allow cotton to be brought; but then, having 
found out that they could we^ve, by means of machinery, 
cheaper than the people of India, they would say. * Leave 
off weiiring: supply us with the raw material, and we 
will weave for you.’ This might l)e a very natural 
principle for merchants and manufacturers to go upon, 
but it was rather too much to talk of the philosophy of 

• In this connection it is neoessary to remind our 
readers what Mr. Tierney, a member of the House of 
Commons, said in a speech delivered in that House as 
far back as 1813 : 
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it, or to rank the supporters of it as in a peculiar degree 
the friend" of India. If, instead of calling themselves the 
friends of India, they had professed themselves ii.s 
enemies, what more could they do than advise the destriic • 
tion of all Indian manufactures? ** 

It is much to be regretted that no writer <»n 
Indian ei unoinics has so far referred to the part 
which the holding of Exhibitions and the distribu- 
tion of specimens of the textile manufactures of 
India have played in ruining the weaving industry 
of India. Perhap.s the imposition of the tariff and 
the transit duties would not and could not have 
so effectually destroyed Indian industries had not 
the authorities made the Indian artisans betrav 
under c ompulsion their trade sec rets to the manu- 
facturers of England. 

Owners of cotton mills and hand-loom 
factories all over India should move in the matter 
in order that iH the seven sets of Indian textile 
nianufac lures already in India may be made easily 
accessible to Indian manufacturers and (2) the 
thirteen sets in Great Britain may be restored to 
India and placed in suitable centres here. This 
will help greatly in the revival of genuine Indian 
patterns and colours. -From The \fof1ern Rei^ietv 
for l)eceml>er, 1908. 
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The Market for British Goods in 
India a Century ago 

By B. D. Basu, Major, i.m.s. 

While in the Charier Act of 1813, it wa« 
laid down that it was the dut> of England “ to 
promote the interest and happiness of the native 
inhabitants of the British dominions in India/' 
were the measures adopted by the English autho- 
rities calculated to make the people of India 
happy? This question can be properly answ^ered 
by analysing the measures which have l>ecn 
mentioned in our article on “ The (^nesis of the 
British Idea of Civilising India.'’ published in the 
November number. 

On the occasion of the renewal of the (-barter 
of the East India Company in 1813, the natives 
of England were determined to create a market 
in India for English manufactures. It was with 
this object in view, it was to gain this end, that 
those measures were proposed which have been 
enumerated in the article referred to above. At 
that time there was no large market in India for 
English manufactures. Those witnesses whose 
opinions were worth anything mentioned in their 
evidence before the Houses of Parliament that 
India did not stand in neetl of English goods. 
Mr. Warren Hastings, who had survived his 
impeachment by over a quarter of a century and 
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had now become an octogenerian, in his evidence 
before the Korda’s Committee, on the 5lh April, 
1813, said ; 

** Britifth manufaciure«, like all other articles of 
commerce, must be such, as will mioiater either to the 
wants or to the luxuries of the people : • • The poor 

of India, who are the people, have no wants; unless the 
scanty rags of cloth which they wear, their hula, and 
simple food, may be considered a?» such, and those they 
have upon the ground which they tread upon. The next 
class above the poor, are the wealthy Hindoos, occupying 
the rank of Zemindars, and the officers of the collections : 
those men are as simple in their habits almost as the 
p^r; they want nothing that our ships can furnish them. 
That class of the inhabitants who formerly might have 
been the purchasers of European merchandize, such as 
articles of show, furniture, and dress, have now scarcely 
any exislenc'e, ! mean the Mahomedans; few now remain 
besides the ivonsioners that were left upi»n the bounty 
of the Government : tew uf whom 1 should suppose how 
v(irvi\e/’ • • 

Mr. William Cowper, who had served the 
(’.ompany for 32 years in India, was examined 
by the I>ords' ('oinmitlee on the same date as 
Mr. W^arren Hastings. The questions that were 
put to him and the answei> he gave to them are 
reproduced l>eh>w : 

“ I?* \our opinion with respect to the iniprobabiUty 
of at) extended iisw* of European coiuiiUHlities by the 
nativr-4 (»f ihat count ly. founded upon any peculiarity in 
the character of that population? rndoiibtedly all their 
habits and prejmlices go to pn*venl them from taking 
of! such commodities in any quantities : a large pro- 
pfirlion of those commodities they might be led to reject 
from their habits and prejudices; even their religion : 
for instance, the whole Miissalman population would never 
touch any thing that was made of hair, from the apprehen- 
sion that it might have pro<'eeded from the hog or swine. 
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and would be induced to reject every commodity of that 
kind, unless they could have the meet perfect assurance 
that there was no such danger to be apprehended, and 
>o of other fabrics; but I should apprehend that the 
greatest obstacle to the purchase of European commodities 
by the natives of India, would proceed from their poverty, 
which utterly puls it out of their power to indulge them- 
selves in any >ueh luxuries; the vast mass of the 
population of India are extremely poor; and the wages 
ot labour are low. ♦ • • 

** Is tile Committee to understand from you, that the 
improbability of which you have spoken, of an extended 
use of European corninoditie>* in that country, is rooted 
in the manners and habits of the native populations' 
Undoubtedly in their manners and habits, and the in- 
idequav-y ui their mean** to indulge themselves even if 
tiieir manners and habits did not oppose any bar to the 
purchase of ‘•uch commoililie*. 

“Do >ou suppoM* that the demand for European 
commodities in that country on the part of the native 
population, i« chiefly confined to a demand for luxuries? 
-I do; I have already staled what kind of commo<litief 
the natives (as far as they do purchase such commodities) 
are in the habit of purchasing, chiefly articles of European 
furniture. • • ♦ 

“ While you resided in India, was the demand for 
European commodities completely supplied by the markets? 
During the greater part of the time 1 resided in India, 
there was generally a glut of European commodities; 
very many adventurers were totally ruined by the impossi- 
bility of disposing of the commodities which they imp<irled 
to Calcutta.” 

Sir John Malcolm was also examined before 
the above committee. 

“ From your observation, do the natives appear to 
have any ta«te for European manufactures or commo- 
dities? — Many of the wealthy natives at the presidencies 
purchase articles of European manufacture, and broad- 
cloth, I believe, is sold to a very considerable extent, there 
not being a more general sale is to be ascribed to the 
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vrant of means of the great mass of the community to 
make any surh purchase, and to the nature of their 
habits, the ino<je of their life, and their drcaa. 

“ Do >ou mean to state, that the mass of the 
population have no means of purchasing European com> 
mcMfitiesy The mass of the population have no means of 
purehasin^; European commoitics. • • 

* If articles of woolen manufacture should be 
faliricateii with a view particularly to the consumption 
of the nativeis and sent to the northern parts of India 
would they, in your opinion, find a market there? — It 
would depend, in my opinion, entirely upon their price; 
they have their own manufactures that answer the same 
purpo‘4e as our lighter woollens, these are the cumlies for 
the p<Kirer, and the shawls for the superior classes; the 
sale of European woollen must be chiefly regulated by 

the ability on the part of the natives to purchase them 
as indee<i the demand of any manufacture must depend 
upon its price. • • • • 

“ Do you believe that there is a very’ general desire 
in the natives of India to obtain various articles of 

Europ<*an manufacture?- -Certainly not general. • • • nor 
do 1 believe, from their simple attire and habits, and 

their attachment to the modes of their fathers, that the 
general mass of the people have any great desire for them, 
even if they had the means of purchasing them. • • • • 

“ Do you consider India in general as a very 

manufacturing country? / consider that the natives oj 
India are very industrious^ and nerr apt to learn any 
trade or any art that they are taught."' 

Lord Teignmouth in his examination also 
stated : 

** That 1 am not aware of any manufactures in this 
country (England) that the natives would be likely to 
purchase in any considerable degree; this opinion is 
formed from my knowledge of their modes of living in 
India/’ 
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That well-known engineer, Major-General 
Alexander Kyd, was usked : 

** Have you had an opportnnitv of observing how far 
the natives of British India shew a disposition to um* 
European manufactures?’* 

In answering the above que>lion, he said : 

“Very little indeed amongst the lower class<*s; from 
the smallness of their pay, the> are unable to indulge 
in any of our manufactures; the superictr classes have 

got luxuries and indu1gcncie« of their own. that generally 
speaking they prefer to ours : There are a few exceptions 
at the presidencies, where some men in imitation of their 
masters indulge in small articles of household fiirnilure, 
glassware, lustres, and things of that s/>rt. hut to no 
great extent.” 

Sir Thomas Munro- although he was not the 
Governor of Madras in IBKV had snved irt India 
for more than a quarter of a rrnluiv. As a 
witness before tlie Lord's Gommillet*, he deposed : 

** I see no signs among the natives of any increasing 
demand for our commodities : I think that wlvn I went 
to India, and when I left it, a t>eriml of twenty eight >ears. 
there was scarcely any variation. 1 think the eaiise of 

that does not exactly arise from what we rail high pri< r», 
hut from raus4^s that are mure pi-rmanent than the rate 
fd the prices. It arises from the influence of climate, 
from the manners of the people, from the great skill of 

their own manufacturers; • * • There are two great 

sources of expenditure in thi.s country which cannot apply 
to India at all. these are the expenses of the table and 
the furniture of the house; the Hindo«» has no table, he 
eat'« alone upon the bare ground, and generally in the 
open air : the whole equipment that he has for that 
purpose is perhaps an earthen platter or a small brans 
bason; and as far as furniture is concerned, he may be 
said to have no house, for his house contains none. * * * 
Again, those articles which he wishes for food his own 
country supplies, ail his riothing U supplies in much 
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grecUer beauty <md variety than any thing we can furnish 
him with. 

“ Arc ycHi of opinion that in the colder partn of 
the country', there i? any probability of introducing to 
any great extent the u«ie of English woollen manufac- 
tures? — If we could furnish our woollen manufactures as 
cheap as the natives can furnish their own, there would 
be a very considerable demand, because there is hardly 
a native of India that docs not use woollen. I never 
knew a native who had not a large piece of coarse woollen 
of their own manufacture, which they use as the High- 
landers of Scotland do a plaid; they sleep upon it, they 
wrap it about them when they travel: but it is so much 
cheaper than our manufactures, that 1 am afraid our 
woollens can never come into competition with it; there 
must be a very great improvement in our machinery for 
manufacturing woollen before we can possibly sell our 
woollen in India of the coarM'r kind of Indian woollen, 
which is usually worn by the pea*entrv' and the lower 
classes of the people, as much as a man requires to 
cover him. a piece of about seven feel long by four or 
five broad, is sold for about two shillings: but that is 
the coarsest kind : the finer kind is as fine as the boat 
cloaks that are commonly made here. This is of a much 
larger sire, about ten feel long by five or six wide; it 
wlls at from twenty or twenty-five shillings.” 

“ According to your observation, did the market for 
European commodities in every part of India, while you 
were there, appear to you to l>e adequate to the demand 
for them? — The market is perfectly adequate to the 
demand: there is no obstruction to the supply in every' 
part of India. I never was in any Urge village in India, 
in which European commodities were not exposed for 
sale, those commodities for which there is a demand; 
hut they are in general trifling, some small pieces of 
broad cloth, some articles of cutlery, such as scissors, 
pen-knives, and perhaps in glassware a few small looking 
glasses. 

“ Do you think that the present system of commerce 
with India is fully adequate to the supply of any 
probable increased demand for British articles among 

lb 
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the natives? 1 think that the present supply is fully 
adequate to any probable increase* of demand. 

Am I to understand that it your opinion, that 
the natives of India, being a manufacturing people, and 
ingenious in manufactures, are fully adequate to supply 
any demands that may arise among themselves? 1 think 
they are fully competent to supply ail demand « that can 
arise among themselves, and that t/ie chirl cause oj the 
difficulty of exporting our manufactures to advantage for 
sale in that country is, that we as a manufacturing people 
are still far behind them.^' 

Mr. William Young, who had been in the 
Civil Service of the East India Company for 
twenty years, said : 

“ If it it meant by European commodities, the 
common articles that were imported by the officers of the 
Company’s ships, generally speaking, there was an 
abundant supply, • • ; if by Briti-ih commodities is 
meant articles of British merchandize, I believe upon every 
occasion there was an ample supply." 

Mr. Guy Lenox Prendergast, who had served 
in Gujarat and Bombay, appeared as a witness 
before the Lords’ Committee. He was asked : 

“ While you resided in that country, did you 
perceive a growing use of European i onimoditie«« among 
the natives? In that respect I did not •^ee the smallest 
difference while I resided amongst them. • • • 

” To what circumstance do you ascribe it, that the 
natives are so indifferent or averse to the u*e of European 
commodities? They are not at all necessary to their 
comforts or habits, they find everything they wish or 
want extremely cheap where they are. and their necesailics 
do not seem to require them." 

Mr. D. Haliburton, who had been long in the 
service of the East India Company at Madras, 
waa questioned : 

Have you had an opportunity to observe at Madras, 
whether natives who arc in habit* of intercourse with 
Europeans acquire in any degree their manner* or tastes?” 
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In reply he said : 

“ I think at Madraii a few may perhaps have done 
It in w)me dejjrer; the hr«t establishment of Madras was 
€»( the date of 1620; it was the first establishment the 
Company had in the peninsula of Hindostan; they may 
he l>etter acquainted there than in the inland parts, 
hut still the hulk of the* people remain very ignorant of 
the English manner**, and are given very little to purchase 
Kuropean article*, of fiirniturt* or to attend to European 
rii*‘tonis of any sort.” 

M r. (iraeiiie Men ei* was originally appointed 
to the Medical Department in the !^?rvice on the 
Mcnpal e*<lal)lishinent, but was afterwards very 
frequenlU employed in both the Revenue and 
Political Department of that service. In answer- 
ing the que^stion whether, if a free trade were 
opened between England and India, there would 
Ik* anv materially increased demand among the 
iiali\es of India for English manufactures or 
commodities, said : 

** I think no siulden increased demand for the 
inantifaf'iurrs of thi** country would arise from such a 
free trade; the hahits and manners of the natives are 
of ^uoh a nature a** mav l>e said to be nearly unchange- 
able; their want** from other countries are few or none; 
and from the (>eri<)d in which 1 have resided in India, 
I could p«‘rceive little or no alteration with regard to 
their demands for an> European commodities.” 

Mr. Thtirnas (A)ckhuriK a Madras Civilian, 
was asked : 

** Have you had an opportunity of observing how 
far the natives of India discover a taste for the use of 
F.iiropean manufactures or commodities of any kind? 
\>r> few, if any. of the British commodities can he 
con!«iimed by the population of India. A few rich in- 
di\iduah mu> use carriages: some few. glasses, watches. 
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rtc^ and perhaps a little broad-cloth occasionally to 
rover them in the very cold weather, but in very ^mall 
quantities. • • • 

Do you think there is much prospect of an 
extended use of European commodities among the natives 
of that country? "It is necessary to advert to what are 
the articles in us<* among the native>, i«» a^^ertain that 
point : of course, I had occasion to inquire into the 
expenses of native families of different dcHt'ription : and 
when I was at the head of the Board of Revenue. I 
conversed with *^)me natives on the subject, who gave me. 
as a matter of curi<»sily, a statement of the expenj^es of 
a labouring man and his family, and what a family of a 
middling class Iive<f on, a man capable of keeping a 
hackery and a pair of bullocks to carry him to hi^ 
business; and it i'^ »4^arcely to be Ixdieved how small 
the sums are in those accounts which are expended for 
clothing. 1 happen to have preserved the memorandums, 

I got them in the year 1^2; if it is wished, 1 can 
produce them to the Committee. The whole expense of 
a labouring family, consisting of the man. his wife, and 
6ve children, (the eldest eight years, the youngest an 
infant) amounted to about £11 5s. per annum; and of 
that sum the whole amount expended for clothing is IT-^. 
and a fraction. The expenses of the middling familv, 
that is a per.son who is usually known by the term of a 
dubask, which consisted of six men. a boy five years of 
age, and twelve women, in all nineteen persons, amounted 
per annum to £193 or thereabouts; the whole amount of 
the clothing included in that sum, used by the family 
in the course of the year, amounted to about £42 sterling : 
and those expenses included daily charity, which forms 
part of the expense of a native of that quality in India. 
In the articles necessary to the subsistence of both 
families no British articles of manufacture are included, 
or could be necessary.” 

Mr. Thomas Sydenham, who had been in the 
service of the East India Company for twelve 
years at the Presidenrv of Madras, on being 
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questioned whether he thought there wa» any pro- 
bability of the natives of Hindustan being induced 
to purchase, to any extent, woollens, the manu- 
fa<*tiire of England, said : 

“1 think not; the woollen^ of this country are in 
iiw onl> with a few of the Hindoos, and many of the 
Mu«i*^aIrnanK of high rank: but to the other clasaes of 
the citinmuniiy the manufacture of what is called a 
comely, I lielieve, is con^^idered by themselves an comfort* 
able as any kind of cloak they could have of the wtK)llcn. 
and nuivi U* always much cheaper/' 

Mr. Robert Morris, who had made several 
\ovagcs to India in the capacity of a surgeon 
atid purser on board the ships of the Company 
and whose time was employed in trading, in his 
examination, w'as asked : 

“ Did any articles enter largely into those assort- 
ments for the iw' of the native piipulation of British 
Intiia? Wry few. some few of iron-mongery. cutlery, 
hardware, a little fine glass, and a few woollens. * ♦ • 

** Is it within your knowledge, whether during the 
p<*riod in which you had thi« commercial communication 
with India, there was a grgowing demand, on the part of 
the native population for European roramodilies? — I do 
not think there wa^, in any considerable degree. • • • • 
'* Do you r4>nceive, that if the trader were to load 
and ^nd bis own ship with a cargo of European articles, 
that (argo would Ih* likely to hnd a market among the 
«ati\e*i of British India? I do not; among the natives^ 
m>t more than at present. • ♦ • * 

“ Do you conceive, that in the event of an open 
I fade, any great expectations entertained by British manu- 
facturers of an increasetl market for their products in 
India, would be realised or disappointed? 1 conceive they 
would lie disappointed.” 

Mr. James Horshurgh, who was hydrographer 
to the East India Company, being a.sked : 

“In the event of a free trade being opt'neti with 
India, is it yoiii opinion that the demand for English 
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article? or manufactures in those sea? would be increased 
to any material degree?*’ 

said : 

’ I think not, without the native? are alter»*d in 
disposition and habits,** 

Mr. Charles Buller, M. P., who had served 
in the Revenue Department, in Bengal, on being 
requested to give his opinion whether free trade 
with India would increase the demand among the 
natives of that countiy f<»r pAiropean articles or 
manufactures, said : 

“Very little, if any, I should Mippose %o.’* 

The reasons he gave for his opinion were : 

“ From lh»* general poverty of the people, and from 
their not having any wi*ih. as t have *^en. to have our 
article?, generally speaking.’* 

The evidence of the Honourable Hugh Lindsay 
in the Marine service of the East India (Company, 
who had made several voyages to India as 
Commander of a ship, is very important. 

“ C!an you judge, from your own experience, how 

far arlicle*v of European maniifacturr find a sale among 
the nativeft of India? I consider that the investments 

are fully sufficient for the demand; indeed rather more 
so, as I have invariably found that there has l>een a 
glut of the market and every season I have hern in Imlia; 
I mean towards the latter part. ** What proporti<»n of ih»' 
assortment which you usually made consisted of gootfs 

for the consumption «»f the native* Indians, and what for 
the consumption of Europeans resi«!ent in India? The 
investments w^rr generally •^Id to petiple who retailed 
them, and I conceive that they were entirely for the 

consumption of th»* Europeans, and in a very trifling 
degree for the natives. • • • • imagine, or 

conceive, that the consumption of European manufactures 
is likely to he much extended among the native**? — I do 
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not think it is likely to be moch extended. I have at 
various time^ endeavoured to obtain information on that 
8ub)ect with the natives, and I begged they would 
inquire whether any new article could be sent, and their 
answer was, that their retail was for the Europeans, not 
for the natives. 

• Is it your opinion that the exportation 
of European manufactures to India could ever take place 
with any hope of a much increased consumption amongst 
the natives? -As far as I can judge, I should think it 
will not increase.’’ 

" • • • • Is it your opinion, that ships going from 
the oulports to India are likely in general to be dis- 
appointed in their expectations in respect to the sale of 
the cargo? I should think to a very great degree indeed.” 

Mr. Stephen Rumbold Lushington. M. P., who 
had served on the .Madras Establishment for 
eleven )ears. gave it as his opinion, that in 
Southern India among the mass of the population, 
there was 

** no desire for European articles, and I believe 
there are few parts of India where the primitive manners 
and cuslomti of the Hindoos are preserved so unmixed 
an in Tinnevelly and in the Southern Provinces; 1 think 
the Hindoo there is at this day what he was two 
thousands years ago. * * * His diet is frugal and simple; 
his hut is composed of mud and cocoa tree leaves, and 
a few bamboos; and a small strip of cloth is all the 
garment that he uses. I cannot therefore trace amongst 
any of the classes of the population of the Southern 
Provinces any desire for European articles; the means of 
purchasing such articles they do not possess; and the 
price of labour is so low, the raw materials are also so 
cheap, that 1 despair that the manufactures of this 
country, where labour is so much higher, and the material 
not the produce of this country, can ever be sent there to 
advantage for native consumption. • • • • 

” Are not the people of India more sober and 
diligent, and as much employed and skilful in manufac- 
tures as the inhabitants of any country you are acquainted 
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with? There ran be no human beings more patient^ or 
more industrious^ or more sober, than the Hindoos: and 
deriving their knowledge of the arts to the object imme- 
diately before them. They are eminently skilful in the 
manufacture of muslins, of chintzes, of shawls, and in 
M>me sorts of silver and gold work. • • • 

** Are any of our manufactures, except some trifling 
articles of glass in the principal towns, in demand among 
the Hindoos?- No. Can they not manufacture such 
woollen articles a^^ they want, infinitely cheaper and more 
to their habits and lasted, than we can send them? — I 
can have no doubt of it. because their labour is so much 
cheaper, and their maieriaU *»t» much lower in price.” 

Mr. David Vanderheyden, M. P., who had 
been in the iVw'il Service of the East India 
Company on the Bengal Elstablishinent for about 
twenty-five vear?», wa?» one of the witnesse^^ before 
the liords' Committee. 

** Are you able to state, whether the use of European 
< ommodilics has l>een upon the whole increasing among 
the natives of India? I should think not. • • • • 

** Among the great mass of the population, is there 
any prospect of exten<iing the consumption of European 
commodities? I should think not the least, speaking of 
the people of all the Provinces. 

“Will you state very concisely from what causes 
vou think that event so unlikely? I should think from 
their customs, manners, religion, and their very slender 
means of purchasing them, and their disinclination to 
purchase them if they had the means. 

“Are the Committee to understand from you, that 
the contractedness of the means of the natives for the 
purchase of European commodities is likely to be last- 
ing? With the great mass of the people and the stale 
of society, 1 think there no period that we can 

contemplate when it will lie otherwise, or that there will 
any material alteration.” 

Mr. William Fairlie, who had resided for 
nearly thrily yearn in Bengal, an a Merchant and 
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Agent, t'orroboraled the statement of the previous 
witnesses that the natives of India did not stand 
in need of British manufactures. 

“Is it your opiniou, that according to the present 
synicm, the present demand for European manufactures 
and commoditieK in India is fully supplied?- -I think there 
is a full supply at present; for some years before 1 left 
India, goods were generally selling at a loss: and I 
umlerstand, that they are still selling at a loss. • ♦ ♦ • 

“ Will you state to the Committee, what are the 

Kuropean article*^ that are in demand among the natives 
of India? -The chief articles are iron, lead, copper, 
woollens, and some other articles; spectacles, and hinges 
for dfwrs, some small articles of that kind: but they can 
manufacture almoM every thing they want themselves. 

“ Will you state to the (Committee, what in your 

opinion is the great impediment to the increase of a 

demand for European articles among the natives of 
Ipdia? Their habits, customs, and having no ust? they 
can put them to. that I know of. 

“In \our o()injon is the low price of labour and the 
poverty of the mass of the |K)pulation an insuperable 

impe<limenl -It is to a certain extent, no doubt; while 
1 was there, thirty years. I did not know a native that 
made any attempt to follow the customs of Europeans 
neither by using the article^' or following their dress; 
they would use woollens in a great quantity if they 
rouhl afford it. hut none of the common people can. 
their wages are very low; • • • *' 

Mr. I^^tock Wilson was for some years 
('a)i(ain of an East India-man in the Company's 
service. In his evidence, he y\;Ls a.<%ked : 

“ In making up your investment for the Indian 
market, did you chiefly iiiie such articles as were intended 
for the native consumption of India, or for tbe consump- 
tion of European rraicknts in that country? — A great part 
of a (^ptain*s investment consists of dead weight, con- 
sisting of lead, copper, and iron; copper is carried in a 
very limited degree: the East India Company •seldom allow 
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>oii to d»'al in it; th^ rest is for the Europeans, I hardly 
know of any thing exclusively for the natives, unless it 
might be some articles that were intendeii to be inanufac* 
tured in that countn% either by natives or by Europeans. 

** Did you find it profitable to make up a great portion 
of your investments of articles intended for the consump- 
tion of the natives? --My three Iasi voyageh were to 
Bombay and Cliina, and I think two out of the three 
were unproductive, as far as the trade from Europe went, 
ur nearly so; the profit in the other was slight. 

** From your experience as a partner in a men antile 
house trading with India, are you able to say. whether 
there be now any great demand in India for European 
manufactures from this country? As a trader in a 
mercantile house, I am particularly situated, having a ship 
at this moment going out, that came home in 1810 , which 
has since made a voyage in the company’s service, and 
now has a right to return there; it is a teak-built ship, 
and proltably may be sold there; there i** a ii'cessily 
for her returning to India, and she must relnru <lead 
freighted, or in ballast, if the (lompanv had not relaxed 
in the conditions of her going out with the i)rc>duce and 
manufactures of this country; and I know, in < on^^equence. 
her lading consists of a very few articles indeed that are 
strictly the produce of these kingrirmis; I recollect but 
four she has, namely, empty bottles, a little ale. which 
is carried more to oblige a brewer, than any hope to 
get anything out of it; she has a little Englinh iron, and 
twenty or thirty ions of chalk, which thev u-^* in a very 
small degree; she has been offered for freight at a very 
low rate, of which a very little indeed has been obtained.” 

Mr. William Davies was an E^anl India 
merrhanl. So his evidence was very important. 

** Can you stale from your knowledge of the Indian 
commerce, whether the market for European gtmds in 

that country is generally over or underMocked? My 

opinion is, that of late it has had an ample supply; 
supposing the question to be whether under or over- 
stocked, I should say, that in my opinion it has been 

over*‘locked.*’ 
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The following question and its answer are 
too valuable to be passed over : 

“ Are yoii of opinion that if a considerably increased 
capital were applied to the encouragement of the manu- 
facturer of India, and they were brought to Europe, they 
would not probably materially injure the manufactures 
of this country? — I think that if the exports from India 
of coarse cloths were greatly increased, that they might 
interfere with the manufactures of this country. A proof. 

I had cloths consigned to me from Madras which did 
pay the duty in England, and were sold in England, 
a part of which I have now in use in my own house after 
having been bought from a trader in London; I am 
speaking of coarse cotton cloths.^ 

Mr. William Bruce Smith resided in India as 
a licensed merchant for forty years. So he was 
well qualified to state the market that existed in 
India for British goods. 

“ Had you an opportunity of ob^ieninp what degree 
of ta<»te the natives evinced for the use of European 
manufactureH in that part of the country ? --But very 
few of them used the manufactures of Europe, they 
had no taste for them, they did not «uit them. 

“ Did YOU ever engage in any speculation, which 
enables you to speak particularly to this point? — I did. 
an investment of European article> were &enl to me from 
('alcutta. I think it was in the year 1793. to dispose of, 
and none of the natives would lake them and they were 
returned back again; there was a boat load. 

“What were the article®?- W'edgcwood’s wares, 
glassware, lanthorn shades. and articles of that 
description. 

“ WVre they exposed to the view of the natives, 
and ret'ommended to them? -They were given in charge 
of the native shopkeepers, desiring them to be sold, if 
possible, or to be returned; and they were all returned, 
or the greatest part of them were returned. 
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“ Do you conc<“ive that that exprriment failed from 
a want of demand among the natives for European roanu* 
iaoiuresy -Entirely *>o: native demand for. 

U the scanlinejis of European manufacture per- 
manent in its nature? think it is.* • * 

Do you apprehend that the consumption of 
European hardware could l)e particularly promoted in 
that part of the countr>’? -They make articles for their 
own M) much cheaper^ that I think there would he 
little demand for European articles.* * * 

“ Do the natives of rank spend much of their super- 
fluoD-i wealth in the purchase of Eiuropean commodities?-- 
None at all, I l>elio\»\ except in a very few instances.” 

Sir ("harles arre Malet, Baronet, wa«» in the 
?jer\ ice of the KaM India Company for 28 yeans 
and was part of the time (Governor of Bombay. 
In his evidence he was asked : 

” Ernm your observation of the nati\e*. of Hindustan, 
do you think they have either any want or any desire, 
for Filuropean coramiKlilies in that (ounlry? Less. 
jK*rhap«, than in almost an> other part of the 
world : • * * 

’* Have the rnas> of the Hindu population in India 
the means, if they have the desire, of purchasing FLuropean 
rommodities or manufactures; by the mass of the Hindu 
population I mean the cultivators of the land? They 
rertainly do not desire them, it *eems a thing quite 
foreign to their slate of society; and if they had the 
inclination they certainly have not the means; but all 
their little articles of dress are of a pe<'uliar form and 
make, and quite out of the idea of anything we have, 
nothing we make in this country applicable to certain 
parts of their dress. 

” Does it appear to von that the more opulent 
Hindus, who have intercourse with Europeans, have much 
taste for European articles, or use them much? 

“In the whole cour^'* of my journey from Surat 
to Delhi, which is through the r»*of of the peninsula, and 
viAiting the principal /einindars ami rajah* in my route 
I rrci illert very little of FAiro;y4*nn article*, or European 
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manufacture's: I may have seen here and there some 
glassware and some specimens of our arms, they are 
fond of them; hut I do not remember seeing a carriage. 
Broad-cloth you will see, which is used in their saddlery, 
for their shoes, and here and there you will see it used 
as a cloak, with a hood thrown over their heads; but 
all till* common people have a thing of their own called 
a romelv, made of wool. I scarcely rememl>er an article 
of Knglish manufacture, except thos#* I have mentioned, 
and those are very rare indeed. I carried some articles 
of Kuropean fabric to the Moghul and to Scindia. mostly 
of cutglass.*’ 

Mr. Stanley Clark in the maritime service 
of the East India Company for 2S years. The 
questions put to him and his answers to them are 
reproduced below : 

“ In your expericnci- of tin* Indian Iradt*. have you 
found that am. and if anv. what new articles have been 
called for by tht* demands of the natives there?- -1 do 
not recolleei any articles that can be calle<l new articles 
of imme<lia!e British pruduce. that have l>een called for. 
unless it has been, in a very small degree, some 
Manch<‘'*ter good*;, but to a very little account could T 
find vent for them. an<l they were chiefly taken off by 
Europeans.” 

These and several other witnesses were also 
examined before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. It is a remarkable fart that one and 
all of those witnesses who had been sworn to 
speak the truth, were unanimous in declaring that 
the Indian natives did not stand in need of anv 
of the English manufactures, that there was no 
market in India for English goods and that the 
natives were quite capable of supplying their own 
wants, Indians were not savages. They had their 
Nourishing industries. Where was the necessity 
then for their purchasing English goods? 
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Some of the reasons, mentioned by the wit- 
nesses, for Indians not buying English goods, 
were, the ability of the Indians to make all that 
they required much cheaper than the English, and 
their difference from the Europeans in religion, 
manners, customs and habits. By a one-sided free 
trade, — that is, by allowing English goods free 
access to India, but prohibiting the import or 
use of Indian goods in England or imposing pro- 
hibitive duties on such goods, — and by other 
means, the chief industries of India were either 
destroyed or materially crippled. The imparting 
of English education and the preaching of Chris- 
tianity were calculated to change and anglici/e the 
manners, customs, habits and religion of her 
inhabitants, though, no doubt, that was not the 
sole object in view. — From The Modern Review 
for December, 1907. 

APPENDIX K 

Contemporary India and America 
on the Eve of becoming free 

By B. D. Basu, Major, i.m.s. 

Our English friends, both stay-at-horac 
Britishers as well as Anglo-Indians who feather 
their nests at the expense of the children of the 
Indian soil, are never tired of reiterating certain 
statements which they consider to be great dis- 
coveries and so they utter them in season and out 
of season in such a manner as to make one feel 
sick of hearing them. According to them, India 
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is merely a geographical expression, and it did 
not exist as one country* until the natives of 
England < anie out here. They further say that 
the natives of India are not a homogeneous 
people, but a very heterogeneous mass, t split up 
into separate races and creeds and castes, and, 
therefore, they are not fit for any representative 
or democratic institutions. There being no 
common language, no community of interests in 
India, its people are incapable of feeling any 
sentiments of patriotism. It is the Engibh rule 
that maintains peace in India, otherwise its people 
would cut one another’s throats. These views 
given expression to by (haritable and philan- 
thropif* white men, we are ipciistomed to hear 
from our very infancy and read in school-books 
written b\ them. We will assume for the sake 

• Mr. Vinccnl A. Smith however wiys in the Early 
History ol India (p. 6): “Twice, in the long series of 
conuiri'v* with in thi** history, the political unity 

of India was nearly attained; namely, in the reigns of 
AM»ka and Samiidragupta. 

+ In ihr course of the last Imperial Budget Debate, 
Sir Harvey Adamson, the Home Member of Council, said : 
“The honourable member tMr. Gokhale), in his tours 
ihrough India, has formulated a demand for self-govern- 
ment for India on lines of a self-governing Colony. We 
may ail look forward to the day far distant when educa- 
tion shall have permeated throughout India, when the 
hundreds of races that inhabit it will have attained some 
measure of homogeneousnesa, and when such form of 
administration may be feasible, but to set up that type 
of government at the present day as a plank of practical 
polities is as illogical and absurd as it would be for a 
teacher to instrtict a pupil in the differential calculus 
immediaielv after he had “ mastered the principles of 
himpir a«ldition.*’ 
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of argument that ali their statements are true. 
But we do not conclude therefrom that the people 
of India are unfit for any demmTatic or represen- 
tative institutions or that the growth of the 
sentiment of common patriotism is impossible 
amongst them. If history shows that the people 
of one country under those very circumstances 
which now obtain in India, could exhibit patriot- 
ism when called upon by circumstances to do so, 
and representative government in its highest form 
is working successfully amongst them, there is 
no reason why there should be any failure in 
these matters in the case of India. 

I>et us turn to the circumstances that existed 
in those British colonies which are now known 
as the United Slates of America, before their 
separation from England. When .America was 
discovered by Columbus, it was inhabited by 
many tribes whom Christian nations designated 
as Indians. .As America was to l)e colonised, si) 
the fate of these tril>es was sealed. Colonisation 
means displacement. So the Christian nations 
exterminated the aborigines of America by means 
of gunpowder, the sword, brandy, and sowing of 
diseases and dissensions amongst them. There 
were also many other means devised by the 
European colonists to encompass the ruin of the 
American natives which it is not necessary to 
refer to here. The Christian colonists did not 
belong to one race, one creed or to one original 
country. There were not respectable men entirely 
wanting among them, but speaking generally, it 
was the dregs of the Christian countries of Europe 
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vrho furnished the ranks of the colonists of 
America. Their character was such that no one 
c onsidered them capable of self-government. We 
will quote here the views of some of the Christian 
authors who had personal knowledge of these 
colonies before their separation from EIngland 
and formation into the United States of America. 

Burnaby, an acute observer, travelled through 
these North American Colonies in 1759 and 1760. 
Ac’cording tc3 him, 

fin' and water are nol more heterogeneou*- than the 
different coloniej^ in North Amerioe. Nothing can exceed 
the iealouf^y and emulation which they posaeas in regard 
to each other. The inhabitants of Pennsylvania and New 
York have an inexhaustible source of animosity in their 
jealoniry for the trade of the Jerseys. Massachussetts Bay 
and Rhode Island are not less interested in that of 
('.oDuecticut. The West Indies are a common sub)ect of 
emulation to them all. Even the limits and boondanea 
of each colony are a constant source of litigation. In 
short, such is the difference of character, of manners, of 
religion, of interest, of the different colonies, that 1 
think, if I am not wholly ignorant of the human mind, 
were they left to themselves, there would soon be a civil 
war from one end of the continent to the other; while 
ihr Indians and negroes would with better reason im- 
patiently watch the opportunity of exterminating them 
altogether.’" 

Otia, who was a well-known American patriot, 
wrote in 1765 : 

“ God forbid these ever prove undutiful to their 
mother-country. Whenever such a day shall come, it will 
he the beginning of a terrible icene. Were these colonies 
left to themselves to-morrow, America would he a mere 
shambles of blood and confusion before little petty States 
could be settled,” 

17 
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The historian Lecky says : 

“Great bodies of Dutch, Germans, French, Swedes 
Scotch and Irish, scattered among the descendants of the 
English, contributed to the heterogeneous character of the 
colonies, and they comprised so many varieties of govern- 
ment, religious belief, commercial interest, and !M>cial type, 
that their union appeared to many incredible on the very 
eve of the Revolution/’ * 

III India, there is not one (ointnon language. 
But that was the ease in the colonics too. Lec'ky 
writes : 

“ Twenty-one years before New York, or, as it was 
then called. New Amsterdam, fell into the hands of the 
English, it was computed that no lesn than eighteen 
different languages were spoken in or near the town, and 
it continued under English rule to l>e one of the chief 
centres of foreign immigration.” t 

Even at the present day during the presi- 
dential election campaigns in the United States, 
the different parlies have to publish pamphlets 
in 12 or 13 languages. 

It is said that there is no patriotism, or 
conimunily of feeling in India. But things were 
no belter in America before the Revolution. To 
quote Lecky again, t 

“ A country where s<i large a proportion of the 
inhabitants were recent immigrants, drawn from different 
nations, and professing different creeds, where, owing to 
the vast extent of the territory and the imperfection of 
the means of communication, they were thrown very 
Slightly in contact with one another, and where the money- 
making spirit was peculiarly intens<*, was not likely to 
produce ranch patriotism or community of feeling.” 

* England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. IV\ p. 12. 

t England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. IV, p. 18. 

t England in the Eighteenth Century. Vol. IV., p. M. 
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Men like Lord Reay say thal India is not fit 
for democratic government because its people 
are mostly illiterate.* But the condition of the 
colonies was no l>etler. Webster, the lexico- 
grapher, writes in his Kssays : 

Education i» sunk to a level with the most menial 

sen ices Will it lx- denied tliat before the war 

:l was a frequent practice for gentlemen to purchase 
ionvicts who had been transported for their crime* 
and employ thetn as private tutors in their families^ 
<pp. 17-19). 

Our arisltK-racy and moneyed classes are 
(harged, and justly, as lacking in public spirit. 

1 hat they spend their time in idleness and worth- 
less pursuits iiannot Ik‘ denied. But the aristo- 
cracy of America were no better before the 
Revolution. Their gentlemen class consisted of 
planters and farmers, regarding whom Adams 
writes : 

“ riu* land< arc cultivated and all .»iort* of trade* 
arc cxcrciM'd by ncgror» or by trannported convicts, which 
liafi occasioned the plantc‘r> and farmer* to assume the 
title of gentlemen, and they hold their negroes and 
convict* that is, all labouring people and tradesmen — in 
Mich contempt, that they think themselves a distinct order 
of beings. HenVe they never will suffer their sons to 
labour or learn any trade, hut tliey bring them up in 
idleness or, what is worse, in horse-racing, cock-ffghting, 
and card-playing. The object of the men of property 
here, the planters, etc., is universally wealth. Every way 

* ** Had education * permeated throughout ’ England 
when the foundations of popular liberty were laid?” 

Undia, April 19ih, 1907). Every student of Engbsb 
history knows that in England the wide spread of popular 
education followed hut did not precede popular Govern- 
ment. 
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IQ the world i» sought to grt and save money; land- 
jobbers. speculators in land, little generosity to the public, 
little public spirit.” (Adams* Works. II. 436). 

But the Indian people at present, on the 
whole, are angels compared to the Christian 
Colonists of America, who were brutalised by their 
dealing in slaves and permitting slavery. They 
presented the spectacle of degraded humanity. 
Lecky writes : 

“ The most serious evil <»f the cohmies was the 
number and force of the influences which were impelling 
large classes to violence and anarchy, bnitalistng them 
by accustoming them to an unrestrained exercise of pow»T, 
and breaking down among tbem that salutary respect for 
authority which lies at the root of all true national 
greatness. The influence of negro slavery in this respect 
can hardly be overrated, and in the slave Slates a master 
could commit any act of violence and outrage on a 
negro with practical impunity. 

“ • • While men planted among savages and removed 
from the control of European opinion seldom fail to 
contract the worst vices of tyrants. 

” • • • • Juries in Indian rases could never be 
trusted, and public opinion on the frontiers looked iiptm 
Indians as little better than wild beasts. * * But the 
despatches of Johnson and Stuart are full of account h 
of how the English settlers continually encroached on the 
territory which was allotted by treaty to the Indians; how 
the rules that had been established for llie regulation of 
the Indian trade were systematically violated; how traders 
of the lowest kind went among the savages, keeping them 
in a state of continual drunkenness till they had induced 
them to surrender their land; how the goods that were 
sold to Indians were of the most fraudulent description ; 
how great numbers of Indians who were perfectly peaceful, 
and loyal to the English, were murderetl without a shadow 
of provocation; and how these crimes were perpetrated 
without punishment and almost without blame.” • 

• Lecky’s History of Pmgland. Vol. IV, p. 35. 
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If those Christian colonists who were bruta- 
lised by permitting slavery amongst them were 
worthy of liberty, why should not the heathen 
inhabitants of India where no institution like that 
of the slavery of Christian colonies ever existed 
be considered worthy of the same? Liberty alone 
befits a people to enjoy liberty. 

Where similar causes exist, similar effects are 
likely to follow. The causes which brought about 
the American Revolution are now more or less 
in operation in India. The American colonies 
were under the protection of England. So is 
India a dependency of that Christian island. The 
Christian islanders tried to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the colonists by crushing their 
industries. The natives of England have ail along 
been doing the same towards the people of India. 
Our industries are not encouraged, but have l>een 
deliberately destroyed, by Christian England,* and 
are at present handicapped by the philanthropists 
of Lancashire. 

Then again one of the measures which gre.atly 
irritated the colonists was the establishment in 
America of a portion of the. British army. The 

• The real cause which led to the .\inerican Revolu- 
tion waj» the English trade lawg which crushed .\mexican 
industries. Arthur Young in the Preface to the Tour in 
Ireland wry justly said : “ Nothing can be more idle 

than to •ay that this of men. or the other adminis- 
tration. or that great minister occasioned the American 
War. It was not the Stamp Act nor the repeal of the 
Stamp Art. it was neither Lord Rockingham nor l^^rd 
North, but it was that baleful spirit of commerce that 
wished to govern great nations on the maxims of the 
counter.’* 
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same is the case in India also. Ever since the 
Mutiny of 1857, the number of white soldiers is 
being increased almost every year. 

The English Parliament attempted to tax 
the colonists and also legislate for them. The 
colonists were not represented in the British 

Parliament; so their popular watch-word was not 
only ‘ No representation, no taxation,’ but also 
* No representation, no legislation/ Are not the 
people of India treated in these matters of taxa- 
tion and legislation exactly like the American 
colonists? 

But what awakened the American colonists 
from their state of lethargy, and who were the 
mouth-pieces to give expression to their discontent? 
Perhaps it is not so well-known, but it should 
be widely known, in India, that it was the lawyers, 

the members of the legal profession, who helped 

to give voice to the discontent with which 

American society was seething. The most in- 
telligent men amongst the colonists took to the 
study of the law. Burke said : 

In no country, perhaps, in thr world, is the law 
so general a study. The profesiuon itself is numerous and 
powerful, and in most provinces it lakes the lead. The 
greater number of the deputies sent to Congress were 
lawyers. ** I have been told by an eminent bookseller 
that in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular 
devotion, were so many books an those on the law exported 
to the plantations.'^ 

Noah Webster wrote in 1787 : 

** Never was such r. tm^c for the study of law. 
From one end of the continent to the other the students 
of this science are multiplying without numl>er. An 
infallible proof that fhe bii«ine«« i« lucrative. 
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The legal profession more than any other 
rontribulell to the American Revolution. Men like 
Jefferson, Adams. Otis, Dickenson and others, 
belonged to this profession. 

Do we not set' the same thing happening in 
India? The liest men of our universities belong 
to the legal profession. Mt»st of the delegates 
returned to the Indian National Congress, and 
members of the public bodies and assemblies of 
this country are lawyers. The legal profession 
is so much in evidence everywhere in India that 
our Anglo-Indian rulers and newspapers taunt- 
ingly refer to the f)resent state of India as ‘ Vakil 
Raj.’ The meml>ers of the legal profession should 
take this as a compliment and strive to give 
expression to the discontent that is prevalent in 
India as did Otis, Jefferson and others in America 
on the e\c of the Re\olution. They should also 
try t<» < reate and direct public* opinion in this 
count! y.* 

The c olonists found themselves quite helpless 
and sold to England. On their awakening, the 

• Lecky write** : “ Few persons exrep! law'vers had 

any tincture of literature, and lawyers under these 
circumstances had attained a greater power in this province 
than in any other part id the king's dominions. They 
had formed an association for the purpose of directing 
political affairs. In an assembly where the majority of 
the members were ignorant and simple-minded farmers, 
they had acquired a controlling power.^ * They were the 
chief writers in a singularly violent press. They organized 
and directed every opposition to the Governor, and they 
had attained an influence not less than that of the priest- 
hood in a bigoted catholic counirv*. (Inky's History of 
Kngiand, Vol. IV.. p. 10>. 
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first thing they did was to boycott English goods. 
Let ky writes : 

“ The merchants of the chief town^ entered into 
agreements to order no more goods from England, cancel 
all orders already given, in some cases even to send no 
remittances to England in payment of their debts, till 
the Stamp Act was repealed. • • In order that the 
colonies might be able to dispense with assistance from 
England, great efforts were made to promote manufac- 
tures, The richest citizens set the example of dressing in 
old or homespun clothes rather than wear new cluthei* 
imported from England; and in order to supply the 
deficiency of wool, a general agreement wa^ made to 
abstain from eating lamb.”* 

So in India also we see the Swadeshi and 
Boycott movements corning into existence. They 
are at present in their infancy, but nevertheless 
they are growing. It is the bounden duty of 
every Indian to take a solemn vow to support 
these movements. These movements as they spread 
and take root in the country are sure to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indian (>eople. 

We have shown the parallelism between the 
circumstances that existed in the American colonies 
on the eve of the Revolution and in India in 
modern times. But there is one great difference 
in their situation. The American colonists had 
not been emasculated and were in possession of 
arms, f The natives of India, on the other hand, 

* Lecky*« Hiitory of Boglsad, \ ol. IV, p. 83. 

t ** an American military writer truly Miid, the 
middle and lower classes in England, owing to the opera- 
tion of the game laws and to the circumstances of their 
lives, were in glneral almost gs inorant of the use of 
a musket as of the use of a catapult. The New England 
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have been emasculated and are disarmed. The 
American colonists as a last resource appealed 
(or rather responded to the call) to arms, and 
we know with what success. But it will not be 
necessary for us to take up arms to secure swaraj 
for our country. The implements of peace are 
more effective than weapons of war. The author 
of “ National Life and National Character ” says : 

The supremacy of the inferior races in the future 
is likely to be achieved by industrial progress rather 
than by military conquest.** * 

Yes, in the spread of the Swadeshi movement 
binding all the inhabitants of India to abstain 
from English manufactures lies the salvation of 
this country. 

A word to our rulers. They should take a 
warning from the history of the American Revolu- 
tion. Had those men in Christian England who 
possessed political power been considerate and 
yielded to some of the reasonable demands of the 
colonists, in all probability America would not 
have been lost to the Crown of England. t If 

yeomen were accustomed to firearms from their childhood, 
they were invariably skilful in the use of spade, batches, 
and pick-aie, so important in military operations: •• 
(Lecky*s History of England, Vol. IV., p. ^2). 

^ Pe4u^n*s National Life and National Character, 

p. 99. 

t Lecky savs that George 111 ** espoused with passion- 
ate eagerness the American quarrel; resisted ob^inat^ 
the measures of conciliation by which at one time it 
might easily have been stifled: envenomed it by his glaring 
partisanship and protracted it for several years, in 
opposition to the wish and even to the advice of his own 
favourite and responsible minister.” 
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the present generation of Englishmen are wise and 
are able to read the signs of the times, they 
should not trifle with the new life that has come 
into existence in India; they should not treat the 
Indian people with contempt as being an inferior 
race and, therefore, not entitled to any political 
rights and privileges. The demand of New India 
is Swaraj or Self-Government: nothing short of 
this will satisfy India. If, as we said, the present 
statesmen of England are wise enough, they 
should grant this to India at once. No sophistry, 
no far-fetched arguments to prove our so-called 
incapacity for Swaraj will be of any avail. As 
we said before, the Christian colonists of America 
were, on the eve of the Revolution, no better, nay 
worse, than the Indians of to-day. There were 
many colonists who were averse to throw off the 
yoke of England and assume independence. W'hat 
were their reasons? I^ky writes : 

'' Was it not likely, too, that an independent America 
would degenerate, as so many of the best judges had 
predicted, into a multitude of petty, hf*ierogeneous, feeble, 
and perhaps hostile States? * * Was it not poaaible 
that the lawless and anarchical spirit which had of late 
years been steadily growing, • • would gain the upper 
hand, and that the whole fabric of society would be 
dissolved?* 

Similar fears are professed by Anglo-Indians 
and entertained by many of our own countrymen. 
But the subsequent history of America has proved 
that these colonists were one and all false 
prophets. Their predictions have not come to be 
true. If India be given Swaraj and left alone, 

• Lerky’s History of England, V'ol. IV., p. 223. 
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and if no incarnation of Satan, inspired by the 
doctrine of “ Divide et impera” come to play 
mischief in this country, is it not likely that the 
predictions of the present-day Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats and journalists also will be falsified? 
Under the flag of Swaraj, rx)nfederated India 
consisting of different provinces, races and creeds, 
like the United States of America, will march in 
the van of progress leading mankind to a hitler 
plane of humanity and setting before the world 
nobler ideals to follow. That is the goal worth 
striving for.- -From The Modern Review for June. 
1907 . 
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